After  the  Party  — 

In  1983  Chester  and  Middlefield  commemorated  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
their  incorporation  as  towns.  Both  communities  celebrated  their  bicentennials  with 
style  and  enthusiasm  —  parades,  balls,  a  two  day  festival  in  Chester,  special  programs, 
queens,  commemorative  plates,  and  updated  histories.  It  was  strenuous  but  great  fun! 
In  the  midst  of  international  crises  and  economic  difficulties,  a  community  birthday 
party  is  a  refreshing  event. 

Afterwards  I  had  several  thoughts  about  these  bicentennial  celebrations.  In  many 
parts  of  the  world  a  town  would  be  thousands  of  years  old,  instead  of  two  hundred 
years  of  age.  We  are  still  a  young  country  and  two  hundred  years  is  just  a  beginning. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  disconcerting  to  reahze  that  I  have  lived  through  slightly  more 
than  a  quarter  of  those  two  hundred  years.  I  don't  feel  old,  but  it  sounds  awesome. 

I'm  not  sure  what  all  this  means  except  that  time  really  is  relative.  Let's  hope  that 
Middlefield  and  Chester  will  celebrate  their  tri-centennial  anniversaries  with  the  same 
zest  displayed  in  1983.  Meanwhile  the  hills,  the  rivers  and  streams,  the  rocks  and  the 
trees  will  retain  the  beauty  that  they  had  long  before  the  first  settlers  ever  came  to 
this  area. 
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Chester  Wreck  of  1893  —  Update 


To  the  Editor  of  THE  EAGLE 

I  was  interested  in  your  account  of  the 
Chester  railroad  wreck  in  1893  in  your 
issue  of  March  5,  1948,  which  you  re- 
ferred to  in  large  type  as  "still  unsolved 
mystery."  The  subhead  stated  the  disaster 
was  "Unexplained  Even  to  Survivors."* 

In  1893  I  was  employed  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  Boston  Bridge 
Works.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Chester  wreck,  but  they  did  build  many 
bridges  in  New  England.  My  job  was 
making  detailed  drawings  for  the  shops 
to  work  from.  I  had  to  specify  the  size 
and  number  of  rivets  in  every  joint  and 
where  they  were  to  be  put.  At  the  time 
of  the  train  wreck  I  was  visiting  my  par- 
ents in  Becket  and  visited  the  scene  of 
the  disaster  the  next  day.  The  officer  put 
in  charge  to  keep  the  public  away  was 
not  vigilant,  so  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
crawling  out  to  the  wrecked  bridge.  There 
I  found  a  large  patch  of  rivet  holes  all 
open. 

This  was  a  two-span  girder  bridge. 
Just  before  the  crash,  workmen  had  been 
reinforcing  the  top  flange  by  putting  on 
another  top  plate.  To  do  this  they  had  to 
cut  the  rivets  in  the  old  girder.  These 
rivets  should  have  been  replaced  with 
bolts  before  any  train  was  allowed  to 
pass.  I  took  photographs  with  a  camera 
I  happened  to  have  with  me,  showing 
many  empty  holes  —  which  were  without 
any  doubt  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 


The  rivets  the  workmen  had  removed 
before  the  crash  were  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to 
count  the  number  of  holes  open  where 
they  had  cut  out,  as  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, and  multiply  them  by  the  value  of 
a  similar  rivet  —  as  shown  in  a  chart 
hanging  over  my  desk  in  the  drafting  room 
of  the  Boston  Bridge  Works  —  and  I 
would  know  just  how  many  thousands  of 
pounds  had  been  cut  out  of  the  strength 
of  the  girder. 

Two  newspaper  reporters  found  out 
that  I  had  pictures  and  agreed  to  pay  my 
fare  to  Springfield,  where  1  turned  over 
my  camera  to  the  newspaper.  They  de- 
veloped the  negatives  which  came  out 
good.  They  gave  me  two  copies  of  the 
pictures,  paid  my  fare  back  to  Becket 
and  gave  me  some  cash  besides. 

My  pictures  went  down  with  the  Becket 
flood  when  my  parents'  home  was  car- 
ried away.  If  you  really  want  to  be  sure 
as  to  what  caused  the  Chester  wreck, 
dig  up  copies  of  the  papers  of  that  date. 
You  will  find  the  pictures  I  took  showing 
the  open  rivet  holes,  enough  to  make 
certain  the  cause  of  this  disaster. 

Charles  W.  Higley 
Etters,  Pa. 

•This  newspaper  article  was  printed  in  the 
winter  1979-1980  issue  of  Stone  Walls. 
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The  Springfield  Ski  Club 
of  Blandford 


by  Barbara  McCorkindale 


To  the  casual  traveler  driving  along 
the  winding  road  that  runs  between  the 
towns  of  Russell  and  Blandford,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  sign  announcing  "Spring- 
field Ski  Club,"  which  appears  at  the 
junction  of  an  unimportant-looking  side 
road,  may  appear  mildly  amusing. 

"Oho,"  he  may  chuckle.  "Some  of 
these  backwoods  folks  have  delusions  of 
grandeur!" 

However,  if  this  casual  traveler  were  to 
drive  down  that  road  leading  to  the 
Springfield  Ski  area,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  sophisticated  and  up-to- 
date  installation  that  he  would  find. 
There  is  a  huge  parking  lot  to  accommo- 
date a  large  number  of  cars.  There  are 
two  attractive  lodges,  each  with  its  own 
cafeteria  as  well  as  a  ski  shop  which 
offers  rentals  of  skis,  boots,  poles,  and 
assorted  skiing  paraphernalia.  There  is 
an  equipment  shed  which  houses  the 
vehicles  and  tools  necessary  to  keep  the 
grounds  plowed  and  the  slopes  in  good 
condition.  There  are  three  double  chair- 
lifts,  one  T  bar,  and  five  tows  to  carry 
the  skiers  up  the  twenty-four  slopes  and 
trails  which  are  planned  for  all  stages 
of  proficiency  in  skiing,  from  that  of 
the  novice  to  that  of  the  most  highly 
skilled. 


Then  if  our  casual  traveler  wished  to 
look  beyond  the  physical  facilities,  he 
would  find  an  active  club,  offering  pro- 
fessional training  by  experts  and  affiliated 
with  larger  organizations,  such  as  the 
National  Ski  Areas  Association.  The  club 
maintains  a  ski  school  with  regular  les- 
sons for  the  beginner,  as  well  as  for  the 
expert  skier.  Three  championship  races 
are  held  yearly  and  the  club  even  spon- 
sors a  United  States  Skiing  Association 
Eastern  Division  Alpine  racing  team, 
known  as  the  Springfield  Racers.  The 
members  also  have  available  to  them  dis- 
count privileges  in  other  New  England 
ski  areas. 

It  might  be  expected  that  a  ski  club 
would  be  active  only  during  the  snowy 
months  of  the  Berkshire  winters,  but  the 
Springfield  Ski  Club  maintains  a  busy 
calendar  all  year  round.  A  telephone  call 
in  August  to  the  club  phone  number  eli- 
cited a  response  from  the  club  secretary, 
Caroline  Lathrop,  who  was  hard  at  work 
even  during  one  of  the  summer's  worst 
hot  spells.  Two  family  picnics  are  held, 
one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall. 
October  brings  Open  House  and  in  No- 
vember a  sale  of  used  equipment  is  fea- 
tured. There  is  a  Holiday  Dinner  Dance, 
a  catered  affair,  during  the  Christmas 
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holidays,  and  in  January  the  officers  and 
board  of  directors  prepare  a  Family 
Night  Supper.  February  is  the  time  for 
Jubilee,  celebrated  by  a  torch  light  pa- 
rade, as  skiers,  holding  lighted  torches, 
glide  down  the  slopes.  At  the  end  of  the 
skiing  season,  in  late  April  or  May,  an 
Awards  Banquet  is  held  for  the  adults, 
and  the  junior  members  of  the  club  have 
an  Awards  Party.  To  keep  everyone  in- 
formed of  these  varied  activities,  the  club 
publishes  a  bi-monthly  newsletter  with 

The  club  members  work  as  well  as  play 
together,  and  there  are  frequent  work 
parties  when  groups  get  together  to  per- 
form chores  that  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  done  by  hired  laborers.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  economy  is  to  keep  member- 
ship fees  at  a  minimum  so  that  whole 
families  can  afford  to  belong.  The  Spring- 
field Ski  Club  is  owned  and  run  by  its 
members,  and  this  makes  it  unique.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  is  the  largest  indivi- 
dually owned  active  ski  club  in  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  To  un- 
derstand the  way  it  has  achieved  this 
unusual  position,  a  look  at  the  history  of 
the  club  may  be  enlightening. 

Back  in  1931  a  group  of  hiking  and 
skiing  enthusiasts  joined  together  to  form 
a  club.  These  people  were  members  of 
the  Appalachian  Club  and  besides  hiking, 
used  to  travel  together  to  skiing  areas, 
sometimes  taking  the  ski  trains.  In  1936 
this  group  decided  to  incorporate  as  the 
Springfield  Ski  Club,  Inc.  since  all  of  the 
members  were  from  the  Springfield  area. 
A  record  of  the  minutes  of  their  first 
meeting,  held  at  the  office  of  Mallory  and 
Gilbert  of  Springfield  on  November  16, 


1936,  lists  the  following  as  directors  of 
the  club:  Arthur  Irving  Macdonald;  Ben- 
jamin Prescott  Hazeltine,  3rd;  Ruth  Bel- 
cher; Heinz  John  Sherbow;  John  Russell 
North,  Jr.;  Paul  Frederick  Craig;  Harold 
Elwood  Alderman;  Evert  Oscar  Lind- 
gren;  and  Marjorie  Walters  Payne. 

When  first  president,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
suggested  that  the  group  look  for  a  per- 
manent ski  area,  and  the  first  place 
selected  was  Mt.  Toby  in  the  Montague- 
Sunderland  area  of  Massachusetts.  Some 
land  there  was  leased  but  it  was  found  to 
be  generally  unsatisfactory  as  a  spot  for 
skiing.  The  members  examined  many 
topographical  maps  and  finally  decided 
on  a  location  in  Blandford.  The  particu- 
lar piece  of  property  which  they  chose 
was  owned  by  a  man  named  Per  Persson, 
a  farmer,  and  consisted  of  corn  stubble 
and  cow  pasture.  The  group  first  leased 
the  land  for  only  three  or  four  months 
during  the  winter,  with  Mr.  Persson 
shrewdly  stipulating  that  if  they  needed 
to  rent  horses  for  land  clearing,  they 
would  rent  his!  There  was,  indeed,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  hard  labor  in  those 
first  years.  The  club  members,  by  this 
time  numbering  about  fifty,  cut  down 
chestnut  trees  and  moved  thousands  of 
rocks  in  order  to  clear  trails  for  skiing. 
In  1937  they  built  the  first  tow,  a  rope 
tow  using  a  Ford  engine  for  power.  One 
of  the  big  celebrations  of  those  early  days 
was  held  on  the  completion  of  the  first 
out-house.  Everyone  brought  lunches  and 
had  a  grand  family  picnic. 

In  1941  the  Springfield  Ski  Club  bought 
the  property,  138  acres,  from  Mr.  Per 
Persson,  and  he  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Wilbraham.  Construction  of  the  first 
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lodge  was  soon  started.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  five  sections,  added  one  at  a 
time,  as  the  club  membership  increased. 
Subsequent  years  have  brought  many 
changes  in  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
club:  another  lodge,  modern  tows,  a 
bridge  across  the  brook,  and  a  storage 
building  for  equipment.  However,  the 
spirit  of  the  Springfield  Ski  Club,  one  of 
family  unity,  has  remained  as  the  basic 
cohesive  quality  of  this  organization.  The 
purposes  of  the  club,  as  stated  in  the  1936 
corporation  papers  are  as  follows:  "Gen- 
erally to  foster  interest  in  recreational  and 
competitive  skiing  and  particularly  to 
promote  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  skiing  technique  among  its  mem- 


bers." The  club  is  a  non-commercial 
venture,  which  strives  towards  its  original 
goals  by  limiting  club  membership  to 
5,000,  by  keeping  membership  fees  at  a 
minimal  level,  and  specifically  by  working 
and  playing  together. 

The  spirit  of  the  founding  members  is 
very  much  in  Haldiman  Putnam,  one  of 
the  original  corporators.  At  76  he  is,  in 
his  own  words,  "the  oldest  active  skiing 
member  of  the  club."  As  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Springfield  Ski  Club  ap- 
proaches, he  has  been  appropriately 
selected  as  the  official  historian  in  charge 
of  compiling  a  book  which  will  document 
the  club's  activities  over  the  half  century. 
His  life  has  been  deeply  involved  with 


this  club,  and  the  members  have  appre- 
ciated his  efforts.  Recently  one  of  the 
racing  trophies  has  been  named  the  "Hal 
Putnam  Trophy,"  and,  one  of  the  great- 
est tributes  that  can  be  paid  to  a  skier,  a 
treacherous  trail  is  called  "Put's  Peril." 

When  asked  what  he  thought  the  future 
might  hold  for  the  Springfield  Ski  Club, 
"Hal"  Putnam  replied,  "I  think  the  ideal 
is  to  limit  the  membership  even  more  and 
keep  it  private."  He  is  concerned  about 
the  effect  on  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
club  if  it  should  be  forced  to  compete 
with  the  commercial  clubs  in  this  area. 
The  installation  of  snow-making  equip- 
ment, for  example,  could  increase  ex- 
penses to  the  point  where  dues  would 
have  to  be  raised  and  thus  many  families 


would  be  unable  to  remain  as  members. 
This  could  help  defeat  the  original  pur- 
pose of  this  family-type  organization. 
For  Hal,  the  many  years  of  work,  from 
chairing  committees  to  moving  Blandford 
rocks  with  his  bare  hands,  have  been  a 
labor  of  love.  As  he  says,  "The  rewards 
are  spiritual."  He  has  specified  that  upon 
his  death,  he  is  to  be  cremated  and  some 
of  his  ashes  are  to  be  scattered  over 
"Put's  Peril."  This  will  insure  that  Hal 
Putnam  will  be  with  the  Springfield  Ski 
Club,  both  in  body  and  spirit,  for  all 
time.  Such  devotion  is  rarely  seen  and  is 
convincing  evidence  of  the  unique  and 
enduring  qualities  of  the  Springfield  Ski 
Club  of  Blandford. 


100  Years  Ago 

In  The  Hill  Towns 


Editor's  Note:  It  would  be  nice  to  know  how  the 
hill  town  people  celebrated  Christmas  in  1883, 
but  the  copies  of  the  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLI- 
CAN for  the  month  of  December  of  that  year 
could  not  be  located.  We  begin,  therefore,  with 
January,  1884,  and  some  news  items  that  tell  us 
a  little  bit  about  life  100  years  ago.  By  the  way, 
if  any  of  our  readers  can  tell  us  what  an  "m.y.o.b." 
society  is  (or  was),  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you.  (See  item  under  Thursday,  Feb.  21.) 

Wednesday,  January  3,  1884  —  A  Gran- 
ville correspondent  writes  that  the  local 
manufacturers  did  on  the  whole  a  fair 
business  in  1883.  Noble  &  Cooley,  who 
have  been  associated  in  business  together 
for  30  years,  have  made  about  110,000 
toy  drums,  besides  toothpicks,  ten-pins, 
rolling  hoops,  etc.  E.  D.  Dickinson,  who 
has  been  in  business  about  15  years,  has 
been  making  the  past  year  stepladders, 
work  tables,  clotheshorses,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection with  his  drums.  Bruch,  Barlow  & 
Henry,  drum  makers,  have  been  busy 
through  the  year.  This  firm  has  remodeled 
the  old  Holcomb  mill,  putting  in  modern 
improvements  and  making  it  the  best  mill 
of  its  kind  in  town.  Edgar  Holcomb  is 
doing  quite  a  large  business  in  making 
pitmans  for  sewing  machines,  employing 
six  men.  J.  M.  Gibbons,  merchant,  post- 
master, town  clerk  and  treasurer,  has  occu- 
pied his  store  30  years. 


Friday,  January  II,  1884  —  Isaac  Vaughn 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  district  court  in  Hunt- 
ington yesterday  to  driving  without  bells 
and  was  fined  nearly  $8. 

Saturday,  January  12,  1884  —  Arthur  S. 
Parks,  telegraph  operator  at  Russell,  is 
taking  charge  of  the  West  Springfield  sta- 
tion for  a  few  days  in  the  absence  of  the 
agent. 

Sunday,  January  20,  1884  —  Papers  were 
served  on  the  town  of  Huntington  today 
in  a  case  out  of  the  usual  order,  the  suit 
of  Nelson  Saint  Thompson  for  $2000  on 
account  of  a  foot  frozen  in  the  lock-up 
about  Christmas.  Deputy  Sheriff  Lindsley 
arrested  Thompson  for  being  drunk  and 
put  him  in  the  lock-up,  but  he  claims 
that  he  built  a  fire  and  left  the  room  com- 
fortable. The  man  alleges  that  if  a  fire 
was  built  it  went  out  as  he  found  one  of 
his  feet  badly  frozen  in  the  morning.  E.  H. 
Lathrop  has  charge  of  the  case  for  Thomp- 
son. The  town  will  claim  that  if  the  man's 
foot  was  frozen,  it  was  frozen  before  he 
was  taken  to  the  lock-up. 

Friday,  January  25,  1884  —  A  Russell 
correspondent  writes  that  the  village  ap- 
pears almost  forsaken  since  Landlord 
Dickerman  closed  his  hotel,  and  the  public 
are  anxious  to  have  it  opened  again.  — 
Several  children  are  sick  with  scarlet  fever. 
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Saturday,  January  26,  1884  The  Russell 
law  and  order  people  complain  of  the 
drunkenness  to  be  seen  in  town  and  are 
anxious  to  have  liquor  sold  under  license, 
if  it  must  be  sold  at  all. 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1884  —  The 
Chester  Congregationalists  have  bought 
the  Charles  Sparks  house  on  William 
Street  for  a  parsonage.  —  Lyman  Oles, 
employed  at  the  N.  S.  McGeach  &  Co.'s 
bedstead  factory,  has  caught  9  foxes,  1 
coon,  3  mink,  13  skunks,  11  crows,  and 
1  wildcat  this  winter  without  losing  any 
time  at  his  work.  —  Frank  Willcutt,  head 
clerk  for  George  Pease,  is  out  on  crutches, 
after  being  laid  up  eight  weeks  with  a 
corn  on  his  toe  which  caused  the  toe  to 
be  amputated. 


be  amputated  —  The  Blandford  Congre- 
gational Church  has  voted  to  extend  to 
Rev.  A.  E.  Todd  of  Chester  a  call  to  be 
their  pastor.  Mr.  Todd  is  not  a  stranger 
to  the  people  of  Blandford,  he  having 
spent  part  of  his  youth  there,  and  his 
parents  and  grandparents  being  residents 
of  that  town. 

Thursday,  February  7,  1884  —  Daniel  S. 
Beard,  about  70,  and  a  long-time  citizen 
of  West  Granville,  hanged  himself  in  his 
barn  Tuesday  afternoon.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly insane,  his  financial  troubles 
being  the  cause. 

Thursday,  February  21,  1884  —  An 
"M.Y.O.B."  society  has  formed  in  Rus- 
sell and  a  correspondent  hopes  everyone 
will  join. 

(Editor's  Note:  M.  Y.O.B.  stands  for  Mind 
Your  Own  Business.) 
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DR.  DE  WOLF  OF  CHESTER 


The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN  some  time  in  the  early  1900's. 

LIBRARY  FOR  CHESTER  CENTER 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

DR.  DE  WOLF'S  PUBLIC  SPIRIT 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

The  Doctor's  Eventful  Life  and  His  Experience  With  the  Big  Packers  in 
Chicago  While  That  City's  Health  Officer  —  His  Opinion  of  the  Present  Agitation 


The  generous  public  spirit  of  one  man, 
with  the  cooperation  of  citizens  and 
summer  residents,  has  solved  the  public 
library  problem  in  a  most  interesting  way 
for  Chester  Center,  a  little  community  in 
the  hills  on  the  edge  of  Hampden  County. 
Chester  Center,  or  Chester  "Hill,"  as  it 
is  often  known,  with  its  First  Church 
and  its  commanding  position,  was  once 
all  that  its  name  implies  in  the  town  of 
Chester.  The  coming  of  the  railroad  in 
the  western  valley,  and  the  consequent 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  present  Chester 
beside  the  river,  left  the  Center  some- 
what at  one  side  of  the  town's  busier 
interests,  but  could  not  subtract  from  its 
charm  as  a  place  for  substantial  farms 
and  charming  summer  homes.  Its  22  fam- 
ilies, intelligent  and  well-to-do  farming 
people  of  New  England  stock,  have  a  com- 
munity life  of  their  own,  with  the  church 
on  the  hill  as  its  center.  Near  the  church 
are  the  summer  homes  of  Prof.  Ernest 


H.  Mensel  of  Harvard  University,  Prof. 
George  E.  Dawson  of  Hartford  Semin- 
ary, of  Miss  May  Elder,  a  New  York 
artist,  and  of  the  DeWolf  brothers  — 
DeWitt  C.  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Oscar  C, 
formerly  of  London,  but  now  making 
Chester  Hill  his  permanent  home.  Well- 
kept  grounds  and  noble  trees,  including 
some  fine  elms,  are  a  feature  of  the  vil- 
lage landscape,  and  Mt.  Tom  and  Mt. 
Monadnock  are  included  in  the  distant 
view. 

The  library  owes  its  beginning  and  its 
generous  maintenance  chiefly  to  Dr.  Oscar 
C.  DeWolf,  whose  cherished  project  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time.  Within  the  last 
three  years  it  has  taken  definite  form  in 
the  doctor's  gift  of  rooms  and  books, 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  library 
association  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Prof.  George  E.  Dawson;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Livermore;  li- 
brarian, secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 
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Mary  E.  Foote;  book  committee,  Prof. 
Ernest  H.  Mensel  (chairman),  Mrs.  Wil- 
son H.  Terry  (secretary)  .  .  .  Two  rooms 
at  "HiU  Crest,"  the  home  of  Dr.  De  Wolf, 
have  been  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  asso- 
ciation. They  house  the  library,  now 
numbering  between  500  and  600  volumes 
which  are  added  to  by  a  fund  annually 
provided  for.  The  rooms  also  are  freely 
opened  as  a  convenient  meeting  place 
for  all  social  gatherings  of  the  church 
and  neighborhood.  They  are  comfortably 
furnished,  with  telephone,  a  piano  and 
pianola,  warmed,  and  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive visitors  from  10  o'clock  a.m.  to  10 
o'clock  p.m.  The  rooms  are  at  the  left  of 
the  house  entrance,  and  consist  of  a 
spacious  parlor  and  a  smaller  room  open- 
ing from  it.  The  desk,  chair,  and  book- 
cases of  the  library  are  in  the  smaller 
room.  The  cases  are  of  oak  with  glass 
covers  and  are  constructed  according  to 
the  modern  "unit"  system.  The  librarian 
is  present  every  Thursday  afternoon  to 
exchange  books  with  the  members.  The 
library  catalog  says,  "The  public,  whether 
members  of  the  association  or  not,  and 
all  strangers,  finding  themselves  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  invited  to  use  these 
rooms  at  their  pleasure,  for  rest  or  for 
purposes  of  reading  or  writing.  The  house- 
keeper will  be  pleased  to  offer  a  cup  of 
tea  to  anyone  making  the  request." 

In  the  winter  an  entertainment  is  pro- 
vided at  the  rooms  every  two  weeks.  One 
thousand  and  eight  books  were  drawn 
from  the  library  during  the  year  1905  by 
the  households  of  the  parish.  Profs. 
Dawson  and  Mensel  give  their  personal 
attention  to  the  selection  of  books  for 
the  library.  Prof.  H.  D.  Sleeper  of  Smith 
College,  several  times  a  summer  resident 
on  the  hill,  has  made  valuable  gifts  of 


books.  The  following  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  regularly  taken  by  the  li- 
brary association,  and  when  read  are 
passed  from  family  to  family  throughout 
the  parish:  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
the  Youth's  Companion,  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  the  Interior,  the  Outlook,  the 
Country  Gentleman,  the  New  England 
Homestead,  The  Springfield  Daily  Re- 
publican, Success,  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,  Pearson's,  McClure's,  Every- 
body's, the  Century,  St.  Nicholas,  the 
North  American  Review,  the  World's 
Work,  Birds  and  Nature,  Modern  House- 
keeping. 

Dr.  De  Wolf  takes  an  honest  pride  in 
his  public  enterprises  for  the  good  of 
Chester  Center.  "I  have  tried  to  make 
this  little  house  comfortable,"  he  said  to 
a  visitor.  "I  bought  because  it  was  so 
near  our  own  place"  (the  De  Wolf  family 
place  a  few  yards  away,  now  occupied  in 
the  summer  by  the  doctor's  brother  and 
his  family),  "and  I  liked  it  so  well  when 
I  had  it  fixed  up  that  I  decided  to  move 
over.  There  is  only  myself  and  the  ser- 
vants here,  and  I  can  spare  the  two  rooms 
as  well  as  not,  so  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
public  enjoy  the  place  with  me."  "I 
spent  45  years  in  pretty  stiff  work,"  he 
went  on,  "and  now  I  have  come  here  to 
make  my  home  and  do  what  I  can  for 
people."  That  the  doctor's  interest  in  the 
people  is  a  substantial  thing  has  been  in 
evidence  for  years.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding for  the  library,  he  has  improved 
the  village  cemetery  at  a  large  expense, 
and  contributed  heavily  to  repairs  in  the 
meeting  house.  He  is  always  a  contribu- 
tor on  the  same  "De  Wolf  scale"  to  the 
running  expenses  of  the  parish. 

The  doctor  is  a  vigorous  man  in  the 
60's.  He  was  born  in  Chester  Center, 
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and  has  never  lost  sight  of  its  welfare. 
His  father,  Dr.  Thaddeus  K.  De  Wolf, 
practiced  medicine  for  62  years,  and  died 
in  Chester  Center,  in  active  practice,  in 
his  90th  year.  The  doctor's  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  DeWolf  Gamwell,  lives  in  West- 
field.  The  elder  DeWolf  was,  like  his  son, 
a  man  of  well-known  public  spirit.  He 
had  positive  views,  and  was  active  in 
local  reforms.  "My  father,"  says  Dr. 
DeWolf,  "was  a  man  with  a  host  of 
strong  friends  and  a  host  of  strong  ene- 
mies." Because  of  his  temperance  activi- 
ties his  house  was  once  burned  down. 
His  life  was  repeatedly  threatened,  and 
at  one  time  he  was  the  victim  of  a  savage 
personal  assault,  in  which  a  broken  arm 
barely  saved  him  a  broken  head.  Dr. 
Oscar  first  studied  medicine  with  his 
father.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  the 
Berkshire  Medical  College  in  Pittsfield, 
serving  as  demonstrator  in  anatomy  when 
only  20  years  of  age.  His  next  two  years 
was  at  the  New  York  Medical  College, 
where  he  was  graduated.  He  went  from 
New  York  to  the  University  of  France, 
and  was  a  student  in  its  medical  depart- 
ment for  almost  five  years.  Within  a 
short  time  of  graduation,  with  all  his 
examinations  passed  and  his  work  prac- 
tically completed,  he  heard  the  news  of 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  It  was  on 
Saturday.  He  did  not  wait  for  his  degree. 
Monday  saw  him  on  a  steamship  bound 
for  home.  He  spent  one  day  with  his 
father,  passed  the  necessary  army  exam- 
inations the  next  day,  and  rode  away 
immediately  as  surgeon  in  the  1st  United 
States  Cavalry.  He  served  five  years  in 
the  1st  and  2nd  cavalry.  After  his  dis- 
charge he  practiced  medicine  for  six 
years  in  Northampton.  Afterwards  he 
was  in  Chicago  for  some  17  years,  and 


for  the  past  13  years  has  practiced  his 
specialty,  treating  victims  of  the  drug 
habit,  with  his  permanent  residence  in 
London.  He  has  practiced  largely  on  high 
quarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
having  treated  members  of  nearly  every 
royal  family  in  Europe. 

The  doctor  says  he  had  a  hard  time 
starting  in  Chicago,  as  he  was  new  to 
the  place  and  unacquainted,  and  during 
the  first  year  earned  only  $300.  He  soon 
found  recognition,  however,  increased 
his  practice  very  largely,  and  in  1877  was 
called  one  day  into  the  office  of  Mayor 
Heath.  "My  board  of  health  of  six  mem- 
bers," said  the  mayor,  "is  a  set  of  thieves! 
I  have  secured  the  authority  to  abolish 
the  board,  and  to  appoint  in  their  place 
a  single  commissioner.  Will  you  be  the 
man?"  It  appeared  that  the  mayor  had 
consulted  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  then 
president  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  as  to  the  appointment.  He 
had  been  told  in  substance:  "You  have  a 
young  man  in  your  city  who  can  do  the 
work.  He  is  Oscar  C.  DeWolf." 

Dr.  DeWolf  accepted  the  appointment 
on  condition  of  unqualified  support  from 
the  mayor.  This  he  received,  as  well  as 
the  appointment  and  hearty  support 
(against  great  pressure)  of  the  late  Carter 
Harrison,  the  succeeding  mayor.  He  gave 
the  city  12  years  of  rigorous  and  honest 
cleaning  up.  Extracts  from  the  Chicago 
press  of  the  time  go  to  show  that  the 
doctor's  thorough  and  fearless  course 
was  appreciated  by  all  disinterested  par- 
ties —  and  by  those  of  opposing  interests 
as  well,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  fight  they 
made  against  him.  The  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  of  July  23,  1889,  says  of  him: 
"When  he  took  charge  of  the  office  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a  department  of 
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health.  It  had  neither  form  nor  come- 
liness, and  was  doing  nothing  in  the  way 
of  sanitary  work  except  keeping  a  registry 
of  the  deaths.  The  department  has  since 
developed  into  the  most  active  and  effi- 
cient health  service  in  the  United  States." 
Dr.  DeWolf  inaugurated  and  developed  a 
complete  system  of  ascertaining  and  re- 
cording the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
houses  of  the  working  classes.  For  his 
work  in  the  above  particular,  he  was  in 
1884  made  a  member  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (one  of  only  12  Americans  in 
100  years).  The  next  year  he  received  the 
diploma  of  the  Society  of  Hygiene  of 
France,  and  was  made  a  member  of  al- 
most every  learned  society  in  America. 

Of  interest  at  the  present  time  is  the 
entire  reconstruction,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  DeWolf,  of  the  stockyards 
district.  When  he  began  work,  not  a  ren- 
dering tank  was  covered.  He  brought  it 
about  that  all  the  rendering  should  be 
done  in  sealed  tanks,  so  that  no  objec- 
tionable gases  whatever  were  allowed  to 
escape.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  con- 
demned millions  of  pounds  of  meat,  and 
secured  the  conviction,  for  violation  of 
law,  of  26  of  the  great  packers,  among 
them  Nelson  Morris  and  Philip  D.  Ar- 
mour. The  doctor  had  sent  Mr.  Armour 
repeated  notices  and  warning  of  his  ille- 
gal course,  and  his  missives  had  received 
no  attention  whatever.  After  Armour's 
conviction  in  the  courts,  however,  the 
doctor  had  occasion  to  send  a  further 
warning,  and  received  in  return  a  per- 
sonal letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

My  Dear  Doctor:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  note,  and  have  wired  Mr.  Cudahy 
and  inclose  his  answer.  I  thank  you  for 
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your  note,  and  you  can  be  assured  that 
anything  of  this  nature  will  be  promptly 
attended  to.  You  can  bet  that  Armour  & 
Co.  won't  make  a  stink  for  other  people, 
and  1  am  very  glad  to  have  my  attention 
called  to  anything  of  this  kind  promptly, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  it  remedied  in- 
stantaneously, I  wish  you  would  let  me 

know.  You  will,  of  course,  keep  what  

says  about  confidential,  as  did 

not  know  that  I  would  send  his  note  to 
you. 

Why  don't  you  drop  in  and  see  a  fel- 
low sometime  when  you  are  passing?  I 
have  been  off  on  a  little  toot  for  several 
months  and  have  come  back  in  good 
form. 

Wishing  you  everything  that  is  good, 
I  am,  sincerely  yours,     Philip  D.  Armour 

The  elder  Carter  Harrison,  in  a  speech 
while  mayor,  said:  "I  have  refused  the 
demands  that  I  remove  the  commissioner 
of  public  health,  because  I  am  unwilling 
to  trifle  with  the  health  of  the  people  of 
Chicago.  I  consider  the  doctor  the  great- 
est stink-hunter  on  earth," 

It  had  been  the  habit  of  the  packers 
to  use  condemned  meats  in  various 
ways,  one  of  which  was  the  making  of 
lard.  Dr.  DeWolf  put  a  stop  to  this  by 
having  every  pound  of  condemned  meat 
injected  with  kerosene.  A  member  of  the 
city  council,  in  league  with  the  packers, 
was  greatly  incensed  at  the  doctor's 
course,  and  stormed  into  the  health  of- 
fice, loudly  proclaiming  what  he  would 
do  to  the  incumbent  if  he  persisted  in  his 
course,  claiming  that  the  condemned  meat 
was  still  "private  property,"  and  could 
not  be  "confiscated,"  but  might  properly 
be  used  in  food  products  when  chemically 
treated.  The  doctor's  answer  was  brief 
and  decided.  The  council  shortly  passed 


an  ordinance  giving  the  doctor  the  requi- 
site legal  authority  to  continue  his  course. 

On  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
present  agitation  against  the  packers.  Dr. 
DeWolf  said:  "There  are  enough  good 
laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  if  they  were  effectively  en- 
forced. I  could  enforce  them  because  I 
had  no  desire  whatever  for  political 
preferment.  Men  in  politics  will  not  do 
this.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  fearless  enforce- 
ment of  law  is  a  sure  road  to  political 
success,  if  they  only  knew  it.  As  to  the 
agitation,  I  do  not  take  stock  in  the  whole 
of  that  'jungle  book.'  The  packers  are  not 
doing  a  millinery  business.  There  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary  dirt  about  it,  and 
some  that  is  hard  to  avoid.  But  in  my 
day  every  packing  house  was  soused  with 
hot  water  every  day,  and  every  bit  of 
meat,  and  every  bristle,  saved  for  some 
commercial  purpose.  Everything  was 
cleaned  up  and  disposed  of.  For  20  years 
I  have  not  used  in  my  house  a  particle 
of  beef,  pork,  or  ham  which  did  not 
come  from  the  Chicago  packers."  Dr. 
DeWolf  produced  a  pamphlet  of  54  pages 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  public  health 
(at  present  in  force)  which  were  drawn 
up  by  him  while  in  office,  and  which 
were  passed  April  18,  1881.  In  view  of 
recent  agitation,  one  of  these  laws  relat- 
ing to  packing-house  inspection  is  inter- 
esting: — 

The  commissioner  of  health,  or  any  or 
all  of  his  sanitary  officers,  shall  be  per- 
mitted free  entrance,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night,  to  all  buildings  used  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  section  1627,  and 
to  free  and  unrestrained  examination  of 
all  apparatus  or  utensils  used  in  such 
manufacture,  or  in  the  disposition  of 
gases  generated  in  such  manufacture. 
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Life  on  Breezy  Hill  Farm 

by  Percy  Wyman 


A  month  or  so  after  our  wedding  a 
knock  came  on  the  door  one  evening- 
Fred  Knittle  came  to  ask  if  we  would  be 
interested  in  taking  Edson  Osborne  for 
life  in  return  for  his  rundown  farm.  Edson 
was  sixty-five  or  more  and  needed  a  home. 
He  had  been  living  in  a  small  shanty  built 
for  him  after  his  farmhouse  burned  about 
1900.  His  health  was  poor  and  he  had 
no  one  to  keep  house  and  care  for  him. 
I  hadn't  seen  the  place  since  the  house 
burned  down  and  it  was  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  outside  of  Blandford.  Gertrude 
and  I  didn't  know  what  to  say;  we  wanted 
to  think  it  over  a  few  days. 

Gertrude  Blodgett  and  I  had  been  mar- 
ried in  the  fall  of  1911  in  a  double  cere- 
mony with  her  sister,  Ethel,  and  Frank 
Cook,  at  the  Blodgett  home  on  North 
Street,  Broad  Acres,  known  as  the  old 
Stewart  Farm.  Gertrude  was  a  city  girl 
who  had  lived  a  carefree  life  before  mov- 
ing to  Blandford  a  year  earlier.  We  had 
met  at  a  dance  in  town  the  preceeding 
winter  and  hit  it  off  together  right  away. 
I  had  no  idea  what  to  do  for  a  living  to 
support  a  family,  but  I'd  always  found 
work  so  far  and  gotten  along.  We  had 


very  little  money  and  no  place  to  live, 
so  Father  Blodgett  had  offered  to  let  us 
stay  there  through  the  winter. 

We  needed  a  home  of  our  own  and  a 
farm  would  be  good,  so  we  went  down  to 
look  over  the  Osborne  place  as  soon  as 
we  could.  The  barn  was  still  standing  but 
in  terrible  shape  and  looked  about  ready 
to  collapse.  Rail  fences  were  broken  down 
and  stone  walls  had  settled  and  spread 
until  quite  low.  The  cellar  hole  was  in 
perfect  condition,  but  partially  filled  with 
debris  from  the  fire.  The  fields  and  mow- 
ings had  been  sadly  neglected,  all  gone 
to  goldenrod  and  lightning  grass.  Seeing 
the  shape  things  were  in,  it  was  a  tough 
decision  for  a  young  couple  to  make,  but 
we  had  no  other  place  to  consider.  It  was 
a  large  farm  of  160  acres  or  so,  with 
about  60  acres  of  mowing,  mostly  hillsides. 
There  was  plenty  of  lumber  as  it  hadn't 
been  cut  for  years,  and  I  knew  my  father 
would  help  build  us  a  house.  We  talked 
it  over  and  went  back  for  a  second  look, 
measured  the  cellar  hole  and  drew  plans 
for  a  house.  Before  we  made  up  our 
minds  I  explained  to  Gertrude  all  the 
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work  there  was  to  do,  and  told  her  it 
would  take  at  least  ten  years  of  hard  work 
for  both  of  us.  We  finally  decided  to  take 
a  chance.  Edwon  and  Mr.  Boise  made 
out  the  deed,  and  Edson  came  to  spend 
the  winter  with  us  at  Broadacres.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  Breezy  Hill  Farm 
in  1912! 

There  was  so  much  to  be  done  when 
we  took  on  the  old  farm.  1  had  only  my 
two  hands  and  no  money,  but  nothing 
had  ever  stumped  me  in  my  life  so  far. 
On  the  plus  side  I  had  a  pair  of  horses 
and  a  good  supply  of  tools.  It  seemed 
like  a  chance  for  the  future.  Gertrude  did 
not  realize  the  trials  ahead  as  her  father 
had  been  a  prosperous  man,  but  she  had 
faith  that  I  could  do  it! 

The  first  job  was  to  build  a  house  we 
could  move  into  by  spring.  I  started  cut- 
ting logs,  driving  each  day  down  to  the 
farm.  It  must  have  taken  four  to  six  weeks 
to  cut  enough  hemlock  for  lumber.  We 
cut  all  the  logs  in  the  winter  cold  spell 
before  drawing  them  to  the  mill.  Luckily 
Bodurtha  had  a  sawmill  about  half  a  mile 
away,  and  also  a  planer  so  we  could  size 
boards  and  framing  stock  there.  I  had 
two  men  to  help  me,  and  Gertrude,  who 
had  never  cooked  before  marriage,  had 
to  pack  lunches  for  us  all  besides  feeding 
Edson.  The  weather  was  often  zero  or 
below.  We  would  drive  to  the  old  barn 
and  walk  through  waist  deep  snow  to  the 
woods.  The  sled  tipped  over  many  times 
going  down  to  cut  logs. 

As  soon  as  the  logs  were  all  cut  I  let 
the  two  men  go  and  hired  Joe  Frisbie  to 
help  draw  logs,  as  I  couldn't  load  them 
alone.  We  drew  logs  for  sills  and  timbers 
first  so  Father  and  my  brother,  Walter, 
could  start  building  in  that  awful  cold 
and  wind.  We  could  draw  about  three 
loads  of  logs  to  the  mill  each  day,  and 
each  night  hauled  home  a  load  of  lumber 


from  the  mill  across  South  Street.  Harry 
Wyman  was  drawing  logs  for  Bodurtha 
so  once  in  a  while  he  gave  me  $5  toward 
pay  for  the  horse  I'd  sold  him.  In  this 
way  we  lived,  got  my  logs  drawn,  the 
lumber  home,  and  the  house  built.  Joe 
Frisbie  also  owed  me  for  a  horse  so  he 
was  willing  to  help  draw  logs  and  sawn 
lumber.  We  cut  oak  for  the  floors  last 
and  hauled  it  to  the  kiln  in  Westfield  to 
dry. 

We  couldn't  clean  out  the  cellar  hole 
before  starting  to  build  as  it  was  frozen 
solid  and  wouldn't  thaw  till  spring.  Every- 
thing was  so  cold  and  frozen  we  couldn't 
level  off  the  walls  properly  so  my  father 
and  brother  just  leveled  up  the  sills.  They 
framed  the  house  just  as  fast  as  the  lum- 
ber arrived.  In  those  days  every  piece  of 
lumber  had  to  be  squared  by  hand  and 
frozen  green  hemlock  was  hard  to  nail. 
When  it  warmed  up  Mr.  Bemis  came  and 
laid  the  brick  chimney,  and  before  spring 
the  house  was  up,  shingled,  and  roofed 
over,  with  a  piazza  along  the  front  and 
three  rooms  finished.  By  the  last  of  April 
or  early  May  we  were  ready  to  move  in. 
The  kitchen,  pantry,  and  one  bedroom 
were  ready  for  use,  the  other  rooms  left 
unfinished  for  now,  as  the  oak  for  floors 
and  trim  was  being  kiln  dried. 

There  wasn't  much  to  move  -  seven 
chairs,  a  table  borrowed  from  Sadie  Knittle, 
a  second  hand  stove,  our  bed,  and  a  rope 
bned  for  Edwon.  Father  had  given  me 
$10  for  a  wedding  present  with  which  I 
bought  six  dining  room  chairs.  Dishes  and 
bedding  appeared  from  somewhere.  I  made 
a  wooden  dry  sink  for  the  kitchen  with  a 
hole  in  one  corner  for  a  drain.  At  first 
there  were  no  facilities  inside  the  house, 
no  pump,  no  running  water.  I  don't  know 
how  Gertrude  stood  it  with  so  much  work 
to  do  and  nothing  to  do  with!  She  never 
complained  all  through  those  years  and 
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was  always  ready  to  help  me  outdoors 
and  with  the  milking.  We  ate  very  poorly 
the  first  year  or  so,  only  in  summer  when 
the  garden  was  producing  did  we  eat  well. 

The  first  spring  there  was  so  much  work 
ahead  of  me  I  hardly  knew  where  to  start. 
The  most  important  chore  seemed  to  be 
to  plant  all  I  could.  I  had  to  have  hay 
and  corn.  So  I  ploughed  up  all  the  land 
our  supply  of  manure  would  cover,  with 


Gertrude  Blodgett  -  1903 


about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  to  pota- 
toes and  the  rest  to  corn.  The  sheep  fold 
hadn't  been  cleaned  out  in  years,  a  good 
source  of  manure.  We  had  to  carry  all 
the  water  from  the  spring  for  the  house. 
Such  a  lot  of  work  for  Gertrude,  with 
our  first  child  due  in  the  fall.  Our  living 
that  first  spring  was  very  poor  with  no 
money  coming  in,  but  I  planted  a  large 
garden.  We  had  hens  and  raised  more 
chickens  in  the  summer.  Walter  worked 
on  the  house  every  day  he  could  spare, 
as  I  still  had  to  work  out  so  the  bills 


would  be  paid.  I  started  buying  calves 
and  heifers  of  all  kinds,  sometimes  as 
cheap  as  fifty  cents.  By  fall  I'd  accumu- 
lated five  or  six  calves  and  a  heifer. 
Edson's  old  cow  was  very  wild,  wouldn't 
be  tamed,  didn't  understand  what  fences 
were  for,  and  when  shut  in  the  barn  would 
go  right  through  the  door!  I  got  rid  of 
her  pronto.  Their  feed  was  poor  as  I 
couldn't  afford  grain.  The  first  winter 
we  had  to  draw  water  for  the  animals 
until  the  well  was  cleaned  and  filled  up 
again.  The  spring,  when  cleaned  out,  gave 
us  the  best  tasting  water  and  never  went 
dry  again. 

I  had  Mr.  White  clean  the  cellar  of 
rubble  that  first  summer,  and  the  walls 
under  the  sills  all  filled  in  with  stones  and 
mortar,  so  the  house  now  stood  on  firm 
foundations.  In  the  fall  with  the  help  of 
a  boy  I  cleaned  and  washed  the  well. 

At  first  I'd  built  temporary  brush  fences. 
The  next  year  I  bought  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  barbed  wire  and  a  keg  of  staples  and 
began  to  remove  the  hundred  year  old 
fences  and  gradually  build  new  ones.  In 
1913  also,  Walter  finished  the  house  in- 
side and  I  started  painting  the  walls.  That 
was  the  year  the  old  barn  fell  while  we 
were  trying  to  lower  it.  I  had  planned  to 
lower  and  repair  it  to  store  hay  in.  My 
brother,  Walter,  and  cousins,  Harry  and 
Ernest  Wyman,  tried  to  lower  it.  The  barn 
was  perhaps  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
like  the  one-horse  shay  had  had  all  it 
could  take.  I  wasn't  there  to  see,  but  after 
jacking  it  up  and  cutting  the  posts,  it 
gave  just  a  shiver,  they  said,  and  flattened 
on  the  ground.  Luckily  no  one  was  hurt. 
It  was  quite  a  surprise  when  I  got  home 
that  night.  The  very  next  day  1  staked  out 
a  new  one  and  told  them  what  to  build. 
They  had  the  barn  up  and  roofed  in  a 
week  or  so,  using  as  much  of  the  old 
timbers  and  lumber  as  they  could.  1  don't 
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know  where  I  got  the  money  to  pay  them, 
but  did  somehow  before  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. The  new  barn  was  more  convenient 
and  large  enough  to  house  all  the  animals 
and  their  feed.  About  1915  I  bought  a 
silo,  10  by  26  feet  high,  which  Harry 
helped  me  set  up  beside  the  barn  for  my 
corn. 

By  the  time  our  second  daughter  was 
bom  in  1914,  the  house  was  about  finished 
inside,  painted  and  papered.  The  Blod- 
getts  had  sold  Broadacres,  and  passed  on 
to  us  lovely  antiques  to  help  furnish  our 
home.  Also  by  this  time  Gertrude  was  an 
old  hand  at  canning  and  preserving.  At 
first  we  churned  cream  into  butter  and 
took  it  to  Russell  where  they  would  take 


Percy  and  his  bull. 


our  butter  in  trade  for  grain  and  grocer- 
ies which  were  cheaper  at  the  store  there. 
I  was  delivering  mail  then  and  taking  milk 
to  Westfield  to  the  dairy. 

It  took  us  about  three  years  to  get  the 
house,  barn,  shed,  and  fences  built,  and 
acquire  enough  cows  to  support  us.  At 
first  we  had  to  cut  hay  from  other  mow- 
ings to  feed  our  stock,  but  after  a  few 
years  and  with  the  silo  for  corn,  we  had 
hay  and  feed  enough  for  all  our  animals. 


Inside  the  house  Gertrude  had  no  facil- 
ities in  the  early  years  but  later  we  had  a 
good  sink  and  pump,  and  electric  lights 
from  batteries  in  the  cellar,  a  large  hot 
air  furnace,  and  a  new  kitchen  stove.  I 
had  built  fences  around  the  pastures  and 
the  brush  and  trees  had  been  trimmed 
back.  All  but  a  few  acres  had  been 
ploughed  and  seeded.  There  was  plenty 
of  fertilizer  from  the  cows  and  all  kinds 
of  machinery  to  make  the  work  easier. 
By  1919  or  1920  I'd  bought  a  large  sepa- 
rator, riding  plough,  cultivator,  corn 
planter,  and  a  machine  to  hoe  potatoes. 

By  World  War  1  we  had  most  of  our 
needs  taken  care  of.  We  raised  barley  to 
feed  stock  and  had  enough  flour  milled 
to  last  through  the  winter,  as  wheat  flour 
and  grain  were  scarce  during  the  War. 
You  had  to  mix  barley  flour  with  a  little 
wheat  flour  for  baking  bread.  In  those 
war  times  you  had  to  use  what  you  had 
and  make  do.  Sugar  was  scarce  every- 
where which  spurred  me  into  making 
maple  sirup  and  sugar  in  spite  of  the 
work  involved.  I  made  80-90  gallons  a 
year  and  we  used  it  in  everything.  The 
milk  cows  provided  us  a  living  and  each 
year  we  could  sell  a  few  calves.  We  were 
out  of  debt  and  had  money  for  taxes. 

I  built  an  ice  house  and  milk  house 
near  the  barn,  as  1  was  producing  more 
milk  than  Casey  could  use  some  of  the 
time.  Selling  100  quarts  for  about  10 
cents  a  quart,  hauling  it  to  Westfieid  each 
morning  early  before  going  to  work  made 
for  very  long  days.  1  sold  35%  cream  to 
the  Cooperative  Plant  for  a  long  time. 
Our  milk  was  tested  each  month  by  the 
Hampden  County  man,  and  I  got  the 
highest  test  of  any  cows  in  town.  But  no 
matter  how  much  1  sold  our  produce  for, 
things  never  seemed  to  come  out  even  at 
both  ends!  Grain  and  fertilizer  costs  were 
high,  and  if  you  had  lots  of  potatoes  to 
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sell,  so  did  everyone  else  that  year!  Pigs 
cost  more  to  raise  than  the  stores  would 
pay. 

By  1920  my  barn  was  full  of  good  cows 
and  hay.  I'd  bought  a  bull  down  near 
Boston  and  our  life  changed  for  the  better, 
as  his  calves  brought  a  good  price  and 
were  in  great  demand.  By  then  we  were 
eating  very  well.  I  would  sometimes  trade 
calves  for  hind-quarters  of  beef.  I  was 
planting  nearly  ten  acres  each  year,  seed- 
ing down  some  and  planting  two  acres  of 
potatoes  and  the  rest  to  corn.  We  would 
raise  three  pigs  to  eat  in  summer  and 
fall,  and  had  a  hundred  chickens,  more 
than  we  could  use  ourselves.  We  didn't 
have  too  much  money,  but  ate  well  off 
the  land. 

I  was  voted  in  as  Selectman  in  1923 
and  those  two  years  in  office  were  hard, 
as  looking  after  the  roads  and  the  farm 
work  didn't  go  together  very  well.  I  had 
bought  a  pair  of  heavy  horses  that  weighed 
1600  pounds  each.  They  were  dappled 
gray,  could  move  anything,  and  I  felt 
like  a  king  driving  them. 

At  times  life  had  seemed  like  a  night- 
mare at  first  on  the  farm,  and  sometimes 
I  was  ready  to  give  up  in  despair  but  was 
determined  to  hang  on  for  the  good  life 
my  wife  and  children  could  have  there. 
Those  four  children  rode  horses  and  hay- 
loads,  had  fields  to  roam  in,  berries  to 
pick,  brooks  and  shady  dells  to  play  and 
picnic  in.  In  the  winter  they  coasted  on 
the  icy  crust.  By  1925  the  farm  was  better 
than  ever,  but  my  arm  gave  out  from 
an  early  baseball  injury  and  we  had  to 
sell  the  farm. 

Looking  back  over  my  long  life,  the 
years  I  got  the  most  joy  out  of  living  were 
those  working  on  my  farm  and  getting  it 
in  shape.  I  knew  I  was  accompHshing 
something  worthwhile.  It  showed  the 
folks  around  what  a  penniless  man  could 


do,  bringing  a  worn  out  farm  back  to  life 
agin.  It  was  all  hard  work,  but  work  I 
liked  to  do  and  I  could  see  it  all  change 
for  the  better.  I  never  minded  work  and 
time  was  always  too  short  for  me.  I  could 
never  get  enough  done  in  one  day  to 
please  myself.  I'm  so  glad  I  accomplished 
what  I  set  out  to  do  and  was  able  to 
finally  make  the  farm  pay.  As  I  look 
back  over  those  first  years  of  married  life 
a  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  Gertrude, 
my  city  born  wife.  Without  her  help  it 
wouldn't  have  been  possible. 


Gertrude  and  Percy  Wyman  in  later  years. 
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Granddad's  Frozen  **Snow"  Geese 

by  C.  J.  Blake 


I  guess  the  best  wild  goose  hunting 
granddad  ever  did  was  the  time  the  big 
flock  got  itself  caught  in  the  ice  storm 
back  in  November  of  '36. 

There  was  almost  a  foot  of  soft  snow 
and  then  one  of  those  rain-storms  that 
freeze  as  soon  as  the  rain  touches  any- 
thing. There  was  already  an  inch  of  ice 
on  everything  when  granddad  first  heard 
the  big  flock  of  geese  honking  overhead. 

At  first,  he  didn't  think  much  of  it, 
but  as  the  sound  hung  up  in  the  air  for 
some  time,  granddad  went  outside  to 
have  a  look  see.  The  geese  had  settled 
somewhere  nearby,  but  just  where,  at 
first  he  couldn't  tell.  But  he  followed  the 
sound  up  the  steep  hill  behind  the  barn 
and  into  the  back  pasture. 


Now,  if  he  had  thought  more  about  it, 
maybe  he  would  have  taken  along  his 
gun.  But,  as  he  was  curious  more  than 
anything  else,  he  hadn't  even  given  it  a 
thought. 

But,  when  granddad  reached  the  crest 
of  that  hill,  he  saw  a  sight  that  made  him 
wish  he  had  brought  Ol'  Betsy.  There 
stood  137  geese,  so  weighted  down  with 
ice  they  couldn't  move  a  pinfeather,  let 
alone  fly. 

And  what  a  racket  they  were  raising! 
Granddad  knew  that  if  he  went  back 
home  for  his  gun,  somebody  in  the 
neighborhood  was  certain  to  be  drawn  by 
the  commotion  and  bag  the  geese  before 
he  returned.  Actually,  there  really  wasn't 
any  need  of  a  gun.  Those  honkers  were 
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so  iced  up,  all  he  had  to  do  was  round 
them  up  and  drive  them  home.  And, 
after  some  chasing  around,  he  finally  got 
them  headed  down  the  hill. 

Then  it  happened.  Once  those  geese 
started  over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  the  extra 
pounds  of  ice  they  were  carrying  made 
them  topheavy  and  they  fell,  rolling  over 
and  over. 

The  snow  was  truly  wet  from  all  the 
rain  and  so,  as  they  rolled  on  down  the 
hill  they  took  up  more  and  more  of  it 
until,  by  the  time  they  rolled  up  against 
the  barn,  every  single  one  of  them  was 
sealed  up  in  a  hard,  round  snowball!  All 
granddad  had  to  do  was  stack  them  up 
and  there  they  were,  in  cold  storage  for 
the  winter! 


Thereafter,  anytime  the  family  wanted 
roast  goose,  they  just  went  out  and 
chopped  open  a  snowball.  And,  as  far  as 
I  know,  while  other  folks  used  to  freeze 
their  meat  and  store  it  outdoors,  grand- 
dad was  the  only  one  that  I  ever  heard 
who  stored  wild  geese  that  way. 
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Rescue  Mission 


by  Franklin  G.  Burr 

August  16,  1942 


On  Saturday,  August  15,  1942,  at  8:45 
my  father,  mother,  wife,  and  I  were 
sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  my  father's 
home  on  Kinne  Brook  Road,  one  mile 
south  of  Worthington  Center  in  Worthing- 
ton.  The  porch  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  and  the  land  drops  away  for  a 
third  of  a  mile  to  the  brook  and  then 
rises  across  the  brook  to  "West  Hill" 
which  is  about  two  miles  from  my  father's 
place.  My  sister  and  Franklyn  Hitchcock 
of  Windsor,  Mass.  were  in  the  living 
room  on  the  west  side  of  the  house. 

At  about  9:00  p.m.  we  heard  a  plane. 
The  sound  of  its  motors  grew  louder  until 
it  was  so  clear  that  I  went  out  on  the 
lawn  to  see  if  I  could  see  it.  The  sound  of 
the  motors  re-echoed  from  the  buildings 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  just 
where  the  plane  was.  There  were  very 
low  clouds  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
hills  to  the  west  of  us  must  be  in  the  fog. 
On  the  whole,  visibility  was  very  poor.  I 
could  not  see  the  plane  and  as  the  sound 
of  its  motors  grew  fainter,  I  returned  to 
the  porch  and  sat  down.  It  was  now 
apparent  that  the  plane  was  to  the  west 
of  us.  The  sound  of  the  motors  was  now 
rapidly  growing  fainter,  but  as  there  were 
no  cars  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time,  the 
sound  was  still  plainly  heard.  Suddenly 
there  were  three  rapid  reports  and  the 


sound  of  the  plane's  motors  stopped. 
These  three  reports  were  about  a  third 
of  a  second  apart.  They  were  very  deep, 
heavy,  and  somewhat  muffled.  My  mother, 
wife,  and  I  heard  them  distinctly,  although 
my  father  did  not  notice  them.  The  place 
was  in  a  direction  that  seemed  to  me  to 
be  northwest  by  west  from  our  position, 
we  discussed  the  matter  for  about  a  min- 
ute and  I  became  more  and  more  positive 
that  the  plane  had  crashed.  I  went  into 
the  house,  telling  my  sister  and  Frankie 
Hitchcock  that  I  believed  a  plane  had 
crashed.  Then  I  tried  to  call  the  Worthing- 
ton Report  Center  (Mrs.  Guy  Bartlett), 
The  line  was  busy  so  I  called  William 
Gagnon  whose  house  is  three  miles  south- 
west of  my  father's  place.  He  said  he  had 
not  heard  the  plane  and  called  to  his  son 
who  had  not  heard  it  either.  Several  days 
later  I  learned  that  his  daughter  had  heard 
the  plane  and  a  sound  which  may  have 
been  the  crash,  but  she  did  not  recog- 
nize it  as  such  at  the  time. 

While  I  was  making  this  call,  my  wife 
looked  at  her  watch  to  establish  the  time 
of  the  crash.  It  was  9:07  then  and  prob- 
ably three  minutes  had  elapsed  since  we 
heard  the  crash.  I  again  tried  the  report 
center  and  this  time  was  able  to  get  the 
line.  I  asked  Mrs.  Bartlett  if  she  had  heard 
a  plane  a  few  minutes  before.  She  replied 
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that  she  had  and  said,  "It's  a  funny 
thing,  for  Daisy  Granger  (Mrs.  Charles 
Granger  of  West  Worthington)  just  called 
and  said  that  a  plane  went  over  there 
flying  very  low  and  that  a  few  minutes 
later  there  was  what  she  called  an  awful 
commotion."  I  replied  that  I  had  heard 
this  noise  and  believed  that  the  plane  had 
crashed.  I  told  her  that  it  sounded  nearly 
west  of  our  house.  She  said  that  Mrs. 
Granger  said  that  the  noise  seemed  to 
come  from  "up  toward  Pat  Doyle's." 
Mrs.  Bartlett  then  said  she  would  get  more 
information  and  call  me  back. 

While  waiting  for  her  call,  we  discussed 
what  she  had  told  me  and  thought  that 
the  direction  of  Pat  Doyle's  seemed  too 
far  north.  Then  the  phone  rang  again.  It 
was  Mrs.  Bartlett.  She  said  that  Mrs. 
Ernest  Thayer  of  West  Worthington  had 
called  in  about  the  plane  and  that  she 
believed  it  had  crashed  and  gave  the  direc- 
tion as  southwest  of  her  place.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  said  she  didn't  know  whether  or 
not  to  report  that  as  a  plane  landed.  She 
couldn't  be  sure  from  what  any  of  us 
had  told  her  that  the  plane  was  down. 
She  said,  "If  you  are  going  over  there. 
Franklin  (her  son)  wants  to  go  with  you." 

Franklyn  Hitchock  and  I  changed 
clothes,  and  then  with  my  wife  and  my 
sister  Mary,  we  started  in  my  father's 
Ford  sedan.  We  stopped  at  Mrs.  Bart- 
lett's  at  the  Corners  and  I  went  in  to  talk 
with  her.  While  I  was  there,  she  was  able 
to  put  through  a  call  to  Mrs.  David  Coch- 
rane in  Peru.  Mrs.  Cochrane  replied  that 
a  plane  had  come  down  and  that  the  pilot 
was  in  distress,  and  sending  up  flares. 
She  said  that  it  was  in  the  Curtin  dis- 
trict. After  making  a  few  inquiries  as  to 
how  to  get  there,  I  left  and  Franklin 
Bartlett  came  with  us.  As  I  went  out  the 
door,  Mrs.  Bartlett  was  calling  Spring- 
field to  notify  someone  (she  didn't  know 


who  as  she  had  only  the  phone  number) 
that  a  plane  had  landed. 

We  took  Route  143  to  Peru  and  as 
there  was  a  light  at  Cochrane's,  we  de- 
cided to  stop  and  ask  for  more  explicit 
directions  there.  I  could  arouse  no  one  at 
the  house,  so  returned  to  the  car.  An- 
other car  that  had  turned  around  further 
up  the  road  came  back  and  stopped.  The 
driver  asked  me  if  I  was  looking  for  the 
plane.  I  replied  that  I  was  and  had  been 
told  that  it  had  come  down  in  the  Curtin 
district  but  1  wasn't  sure  how  to  get  there. 
At  this  point  Eben  Shaw  of  West  Wor- 
thington who  was  in  the  rear  seat  said 
that  he  knew  the  road  and  to  follow  them. 
I  returned  to  my  car,  turned  it  around, 
and  started  after  the  other  car.  It  turned 
south  just  about  fifty  feet  back  on  the 
road.  While  I  was  turning  around,  two 
cars  came  from  the  east  and  followed  the 
car  Mr.  Shaw  was  in,  so  that  my  car  was 
last  in  line. 

Right  here  an  explanation  of  who  was 
in  these  different  cars  might  be  in  order. 
The  car  first  in  line  was  driven  by  Ray- 
mond Britt  of  West  Worthington  and 
also  carried  Eben  Shaw  and  a  Mr.  Gibson 
who  was  staying  in  West  Worthington. 
The  second  car  was  driven  by  David 
Cochrane  of  Peru  and  carried  his  wife 
and  two  nephews  whose  last  name  was 
Carpenter.  The  third  car  carried  Robert 
and  Kenneth  Torrey  of  Peru,  and  in  my 
car  was  my  wife,  my  sister,  Franklyn 
Hitchcock,  and  Franklin  Bartlett.  These 
cars  changed  positions  later  so  that  when 
we  finally  left  them,  Cochrane's  was  in 
the  lead,  mine  was  second,  Torrey's  was 
third,  and  Britt's  in  the  rear. 

We  made  several  stops  and  at  no  time 
saw  any  sign  of  the  plane.  At  first  we 
thought  we  could  hear  someone  shooting 
to  the  southwest.  At  one  point  we  whistled 
and  shouted  but  could  get  no  response. 
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Then  Robert  Torrey,  who  had  brought  a 
shot-gun  with  him,  fired  it  and  imme- 
diately there  were  shots  in  answer.  As 
David  Cochrane  and  the  Torreys  knew 
the  territory,  they  proceeded  to  get  us  as 
near  as  possible  by  car  to  where  the 
sounds  were  coming  from.  At  one  point 
we  could  hear  a  voice  calling  "Help!" 
When  we  reached  a  point  which  seemed 
to  be  as  close  as  we  could  get  to  where 
the  shots  were  coming  from,  the  men  left 
the  cars  and  the  three  women  remained 
in  them  while  we  struggled  southward 
through  the  brush  and  timber  towards 
the  sound  of  the  shooting. 

As  we  dropped  down  into  a  valley  we 
lost  the  sound  of  the  shooting  and  finally 
Robert  Torrey  fired  his  shot-gun  again 
and  in  less  than  a  second  there  was  an 
answering  shot.  We  crossed  two  or  three 
small  brooks  and  waded  through  a  maze 
of  blackberry  bushes.  As  we  drew  closer 
to  the  plane  and  shouted,  the  shooting  in- 
creased and  I  remember  thinking  that 
somehow  the  plane  must  have  landed 
safely  and  that  the  men  were  shooting 
off  their  ammunition  now  that  they  knew 
that  they  had  been  found. 

Then  we  crossed  a  small  brook  and 
started  up  a  rise  and  could  see  a  red  glow 
ahead.  I  remember  hearing  someone  say, 
"Well,  the  plane  must  have  burned  after 
all."  The  brush  was  less  dense  here  but 
the  trees  were  much  taller.  We  all  started 
to  run  as  we  neared  the  plane.  Frankie 
Hitchcock  called  out,  "Keep  away  from 
the  front  of  the  plane  -  there  may  be  guns 
with  ammunition  in  there."  On  the  other 
side  of  the  burning  wreck  a  figure  clothed 
only  in  undershirt  and  boots  was  stand- 
ing. "Over  here,"  he  called.  "Hurry  - 
there  are  men  dying  here."  As  we  ran 
around  the  right  side  of  the  plane  towards 
him,  I  remember  stepping  over  several 
bodies.  There  were  several  more  moan- 


ing. Down  in  the  bushes  ahead  of  the 
plane  one  man  called  something  and  sev- 
eral of  our  party  ran  down  there.  I  heard 
him  say,  "You  can't  move  me.  Both  my 
legs  are  broken  and  ..."  (Later  I  was 
told  that  he  said  his  ribs  were  crushed 
in.) 

Suddenly  Eben  Shaw  shouted,  "We're 
just  marking  time  here.  We've  got  to  get 
out  and  get  a  lot  of  help  in  here  in  a 
hurry."  He  and  I  started  out;  then  he 
said,  "Some  of  you  fellows  who  know 
this  country  go  out  so  you  can  show  the 
way  back  here."  Then  the  survivor  who 
could  walk  spoke  (he  had  been  talking, 
but  in  an  hysterical  condition).  "Gotta 
keep  moving,"  he  would  say,  "We'll  all 
stiffen  up  -  gotta  keep  moving."  But  now 
he  said,  "I'm  going  with  you."  "Should 
we  let  him  go?"  I  asked  Eben.  "God, 
yes,"  he  said.  By  this  time  part  of  the 
party  was  preparing  to  leave.  Ray  Britt, 
Dave  Cochrane,  Bob  Torrey,  Mr.  Gibson, 
young  Carpenter,  myself,  and  the  sur- 
vivor left  the  plane.  Eben  Shaw  went 
back  to  the  plane  and  Franklin  Bartlett, 
Franklyn  Hitchcock,  and  Kenneth  Torrey 
stayed  with  those  at  the  plane,  also. 

The  man  with  us  was  so  badly  burned 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  put  on  clothing. 
One  of  the  party  gave  him  a  leather 
jacket  and  he  held  it  in  front  of  himself. 
One  man  with  a  flashlight  walked  ahead 
of  him  and  another  with  a  flashlight 
walked  behind  him.  We  tried  to  go  to 
the  west  of  the  blackberries  but  had  to 
go  through  some  of  them  just  the  same. 
Without  Cochrane  and  Torrey  to  guide 
us  we  could  probably  have  been  lost  in 
the  woods.  Finally  the  women  in  the  cars 
heard  us  yelling,  "Blow  your  horns!" 
and  from  then  on  blew  the  car  horn  regu- 
larly to  guide  us  back. 

I  took  the  survivor  in  my  car  with  my 
wife,  my  sister,  and  young  Carpenter  to 
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guide  us  to  a  doctor  in  Hinsdale.  On  the 
way  out  it  had  been  decided  that  Dave 
Cochrane  would  go  to  his  house,  call  for 
help  and  wait  there  to  guide  them  in.  He 
would  also  phone  a  doctor  and  have  him 
ready  for  the  soldier  who  was  with  us. 
I'm  still  not  sure  how  the  cars  were 
moved  out  of  that  narrow  trail.  Coch- 
rane swung  around  in  front  of  me  and 
yelled  "Turn  where  I  did."  I  did  and 
nearly  was  hung  up  on  a  stone  but 
"rocked"  the  car  back  and  forth  once 
or  twice  and  it  broke  away. 

As  we  started  the  slow  drive  out  to 
the  highway,  we  talked  with  the  soldier 
with  us.  He  told  us  he  was  Sergeant  R.  G. 
Lee  of  Company  F,  502  Parachute  In- 
fantry. (My  wife  and  sister  memorized 
this  so  that  we  could  repeat  it.)  He  told 
us  he  was  from  Fort  Bragg,  Georgia, 
and  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Camp 
Edwards.  He  said  he  lived  in  Ohio.  At 
one  point  he  said,  "We  all  had  para- 
chutes. If  they  had  only  let  us  jump,  all 
of  those  men  would  be  ahve  now."  I 
asked  him  how  many  were  alive  that  he 
knew  of.  He  replied  "Four."  Asked  how 
many  were  in  the  plane,  he  said  19. 

After  we  had  come  down  the  C.  C.  C. 
trail  and  turned  north  a  car  came  out  of 
a  side  road  and  sounded  a  siren.  Noticing 
that  it  was  a  state  police  cruiser,  I  stopped 
and  shouted,  "We  are  taking  a  man  to 
the  doctor.  There  are  at  least  four  more 
alive."  "O.K.,"  the  officer  answered.  A 
little  later  a  man  with  an  armband  ap- 
peared on  the  left  of  us  where  another 
road  went  off.  He  flashed  a  flashlight 
and  I  slowed  down  and  yelled,  "We  are 
taking  a  man  to  the  doctor  in  Hinsdale." 
As  I  drove  on  he  shouted,  "Go  to  Lent's." 
(Dr.  Lent).  Finally  coming  out  on  the 
Cochrane's,  I  saw  Dave  Cochrane  stand- 
ing beside  the  road.  "We're  going  to  Dr. 
Lent,"  I  called.  "All  right,"  he  shouted 


back,  "I'll  call  him." 

About  here  Sgt.  Lee  began  to  call  for 
some  air.  We  turned  all  the  windows 
down  and  as  we  increased  our  speed  to 
as  fast  as  I  dared  along  the  winding  road, 
he  said,  "That  feels  good."  Once  he  said, 
"I've  never  had  anything  hurt  so."  And 
again,  "I'll  be  scarred  for  life  from  this." 

As  we  neared  Hinsdale  I  told  Carpen- 
ter to  show  me  where  the  doctor  lived. 
He  knew  exactly  and  we  found  the  house 
lighted  and  the  porch  light  on.  Dave 
Cochrane  had  agreed  to  have  the  doctor 
do  this.  Sgt.  Lee  and  I  got  out  and  the 
doctor  met  us  at  the  door. 


Horace  Franklin  (Bevo)  Bartlett  remem- 
bers the  plane  crash  vividly.  He  did  not 
see  it  fall  but  heard  about  it  from  his 
mother  when  Franklin  Burr  called  her, 
and  he  joined  FrankHn  and  the  others  to 
see  what  he  could  do.  He  says  that  the 
fog  was  so  thick  that  night  that  they 
would  never  have  found  the  place  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ammunition  set  off 
by  the  burning  plane.  When  Franklin 
Burr  and  the  others  set  out  to  find  a 
doctor,  he  was  one  of  those  left  behind 
to  look  after  the  two  soldiers  who  were 
still  alive.  The  plane,  he  says,  was  an 
army  plane  on  its  way  from  New  York 
to  Cape  Cod  for  the  paratroopers  to 
practice  night  jumping.  There  had  been 
nineteen  men  aboard;  only  three  were 
alive  when  they  had  found  the  burning 
wreckage.  The  man  Bevo  was  looking 
after  was  severely  burned,  especially  on 
his  face,  he  had  a  broken  leg  and  broken 
ribs.  At  first  he  and  Bevo  talked  a  lot 
and  by  doing  this  he  found  some  strength 
to  endure  the  terrible  pain,  but  after 
awhile  he  began  to  scream  and  curse  and 
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beg  to  be  shot  to  be  released  from  such 
agony.  When  help  finally  arrived,  the 
rescuers  had  to  carry  the  two  survivors 
on  stretchers,  stumbling  over  the  rough 
ground  and  struggling  through  the  under- 
brush. The  men  on  the  stretchers  endured 
even  more  on  this  trip  to  the  ambu- 
lances. 

The  soldier  Bevo  had  cared  for  recov- 
ered in  a  Pittsfield  hospital,  married  one 
of  his  nurses  there,  and  lived  for  a  time 
in  Western  Massachusetts. 

The  radio  man  who  was  supposed  to 
go  on  this  flight  went  AWOL  because  his 
wife  was  sick;  the  man  who  replaced  him 
went  to  his  death. 

Editor's  Note:  The  plane  involved  in  the  crash 
described  in  the  foregoing  eyewitness  account  was 
a  twin-motored  army  bomber.  It  was  one  of  a 
squadron  of  thirteen  aircraft  on  a  practice  flight 
from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  to  Camp  Edwards, 
Mass.  The  plane  had  made  a  stop  at  Mitchel 


Field,  L.I.  According  to  Bevo  Bartlett  the  radio 
operator  jumped  ship  at  this  stop  and  went 
AWOL  because  his  wife  was  very  ill  and  needed 
him  at  home. 

The  plane  plowed  into  the  side  of  2000  foot 
high  Garnet  Peak  in  the  Peru  mountains,  cutting 
a  wide  swath  through  the  trees  and  underbrush. 
The  rear  of  the  plane  was  demolished,  the  wings 
folded  back  against  the  fuselage,  the  paratroop- 
ers on  board  all  thrown  into  the  cockpit  except 
Sgt.  Robert  Lee,  who  was  thrown  out  of  the 
plane.  He  pulled  out  the  two  men  who  were  still 
alive  and  two  others  who  were  dead  before  the 
flames  forced  him  to  abandon  the  rescue  attempt. 
All  of  his  clothing  was  burned  away  and  his 
whole  body  severely  burned. 

Within  seventy-two  hours  the  Army  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  Sgt.  Lee  awarded  the  Soldiers' 
Medal  for  Heroism  for  his  rescue  of  the  two 
men  from  the  burning  plane.  The  medal  was 
presented  to  him  at  the  hospital. 

All  three  men  recovered  in  the  Pittsfield  hos- 
pitals to  which  they  were  taken. 
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Frank  Nelson  Gibbs 


by  Elsie  Gibbs  Hill,  his  daughter 


Frank  Nelson  Gibbs  was  born  in  Bland- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  February  10,  1863. 
The  house  on  Chester  Road  was  his  home 
for  76  years.  There  were  six  children  in 
the  family;  he  was  the  third  child,  and  the 
oldest  son.  When  he  was  nine  years  old, 
his  father,  Joseph  Gibbs,  died  of  pneu- 
monia. Then  it  was  his  task  to  milk  the 
cows  and  do  other  chores,  before  leaving 
for  school  in  the  morning.  He  walked 
one  and  one  half  miles  to  the  Taggart 
School.  There  must  have  been  days  when 
he  could  not  go  to  school  as  his  mother 
was  obliged  to  work  as  a  practical  nurse, 
and  the  responsibility  of  running  the  farm 
fell  on  his  shoulders.  His  grandmother, 
Mercy  Fish,  also  a  widow,  came  to  live 
with  them  to  take  care  of  the  younger 
children. 

It  is  fortunate  Frank  enjoyed  farming 
for  there  was  no  chance  for  him  to  fur- 
ther his  education  in  any  other  line.  He 
was  tall  and  thin,  with  brown  hair,  and 
sharp  brownish  gray  eyes.  He  was  known 
for  his  ability  to  talk  and  work  fast,  and 
was  always  willing  to  give  a  helping  hand. 
Nothing  but  illness  kept  him  from  Church 
on  Sunday  or  from  anything  put  on  at 
the  North  Blandford  Church.  He  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Church  as  well  as  Sunday 
School  superintendent.  Every  fall  he  at- 
tended Blandford  Fair  and  exhibited  both 
animals  and  farm  produce. 

When  he  was  a  young  man  there  was 
a  school  about  a  mile  away  at  the  foot  of 
Round  Hill.  The  people  in  the  nearby 
homes  took  turns  boarding  the  "school- 
marm."  One  of  the  teachers  was  Olive 


Morey  from  Worthington.  Frank  became 
very  fond  of  her,  so  much  so,  that  during 
the  summer  he  walked  to  Worthington  to 
see  her.  He  went  the  shortest  way,  up  a 
steep  hill  from  Chester  to  North  Chester, 
and  then  to  Worthington,  but  still  the 
trip  was  close  to  twenty  miles.  Why  he 
did  not  take  the  horse  and  buggy  he  never 
did  say.  Before  long  they  talked  of  mar- 
riage, and  one  half  of  the  house  was  fixed 
for  their  home. 

His  mother  did  not  exactly  approve  his 
bringing  home  a  wife  who  was  exactly 
five  feet  tall.  They  planned  a  spring  wed- 
ding, but  Frank's  sister  Hattie  who  lived 
in  North  Blandford,  was  expecting  her 
first  child  and  wanted  her  mother  to  care 
for  her.  It  was  necessary  for  Frank  to 
look  after  the  farm,  so  they  hurried  up 
their  wedding.  They  were  married  at  the 
Morey  home  in  Worthington  by  the  Rev- 
erend Huntington  on  December  31,  1896, 
with  just  the  immediate  family  attending. 
Evidently  the  only  honeymoon  they  had, 
was  a  buggy  ride  back  to  North  Blandford. 

Olive  found  it  was  not  easy  being  a 
farmer's  wife.  Many  a  meal  grew  cold 
while  Frank  cared  for  the  animals.  He 
sometimes  spent  half  the  night  with  a 
sick  cow.  It  became  necessary  to  keep  a 
hired  hand  to  help  with  the  farm  work. 
Frank  was  fond  of  all  his  creatures.  When 
Fanny,  his  mare,  had  twin  colts,  his  happi- 
ness knew  no  bounds.  Although  he  did 
everything  possible  to  care  for  her,  the 
smaller  colt  did  not  survive. 

Every  Friday  the  business  wagon  was 
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loaded  with  produce,  fresh  from  the  farm. 
The  horses,  Daisy  and  Dandy,  were  hitched 
to  it  and  Frani<  drove  to  Chester  to  sell 
the  load.  He  was  a  good  salesman  and 
enjoyed  talking  to  the  people.  One  woman 
said  she  knew  the  apples  at  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  would  be  just  as  good  as 
those  on  top.  One  Friday  he  was  driving 
up  Prospect  Hill  beside  the  railroad  tracks 
when  a  train  came  along.  The  horses  were 
frightened  and  bolted,  tipping  over  the 
wagon.  He  was  not  hurt  but  buttermilk, 
broken  eggs,  and  vinegar  went  running 
down  the  street. 

In  1888  their  first  child  was  expected. 
If  Olive  could  have  had  proper  care  prob- 
ably the  child  would  have  lived.  As  it 
was,  the  daughter  they  planned  to  name 
Pansy  died  at  birth.  Olive  was  not  well 
for  some  time,  but  received  little  sympa- 
thy from  her  strong  and  over  bearing 
mother-in-law.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
kind  grandmother,  Mercy  Fish,  life  would 
have  been  unbearable. 

During  the  next  fourteen  years,  Robert, 
Donald,  Amy  and  I  were  born.  Later 
another  son,  Ernest,  was  born  dead,  and 
mother  developed  tuberculosis.  She  spent 
a  year  alone  in  an  upstairs  bedroom.  This 
must  have  been  a  hard  time  for  father. 
He  never  swore  when  things  went  wrong, 
but  was  heard  to  exclaime,  "Oh,  shite." 
He  did  not  believe  in  liquor  but  some- 
times drank  some  of  his  home  made  sour 
cider  mixed  with  a  raw  egg.  Nearly  every 
evening  he  sat  before  the  kitchen  stove 
with  a  pan  of  apples,  and  peeled  and  ate 
several.  Many  evenings  he  greased  his 
work  shoes  with  mutton  tallow.  Next  to 
apples  his  favorite  fruit  was  bananas. 
During  haying  season,  he  kept  a  bunch 
of  them  in  the  cellar  and  often  ran  down 
for  one. 

At  least  twice  Frank  was  called  for  jury 
duty.  This  he  enjoyed  tremendously.  The 


chores  were  done  extra  early  those  morn- 
ings. He  shaved  with  great  care  and 
trimmed  his  mustache,  put  on  his  good 
dark  gray  suit,  his  white  shirt  with  stiff 
collar  and  a  bow  tie,  and  polished  his 
shoes.  He  drove  his  horse  and  buggy  to 
Chester,  put  them  under  Ed  Alvord's  shed, 
and  took  the  train  to  Springfield.  That 
evening  he  spent  telling  us  all  about  his 
day. 

Although  he  had  little  chance  for  an 
education,  people  were  astounded  at  his 
ability  to  get  up  and  talk  at  town  meet- 
ings. He  was  anxious  to  have  his  children 
have  a  good  education. 

When  cars  began  to  come  around,  he 
decided  to  buy  a  truck.  First  he  had  to 
go  to  Westfield  to  try  for  a  license.  The 
examiner  told  him  if  he  could  drive  as 
well  as  he  could  talk  he  would  give  him 
a  dozen  licenses.  Once  he  was  heard  to 
holler,  "Whoa!"  when  trying  to  stop. 
Speed  was  very  important  to  him;  he 
bragged  about  how  fast  he  could  shave, 
milk  a  cow,  or  chop  a  cord  of  wood.  This 
didn't  work  so  well  when  driving.  He 
backed  into  the  house,  took  a  few  boards 
off  the  horse  barn,  and  had  several  bad 
accidents  from  losing  control  of  the  car. 
The  fact  he  was  never  seriously  injured 
made  us  feel  he  lived  a  charmed  life. 

Frank  was  certainly  a  Jack-of-all-trades. 
He  had  a  blacksmith's  shop  where  he  not 
only  put  the  shoes  on  his  own  horses  but 
often  on  his  neighbors'  horses  as  well. 
He  had  barber  shop  equipment  and  did 
a  pretty  neat  job  cutting  hair.  One  day  a 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Barnes,  came  in  with  a 
toothache.  He  immediately  took  out  his 
forceps  and  pulled  the  sore  tooth  out. 
He  also  doctored  many  a  sick  horse  or 
cow.  Only  recently,  a  Chester  resident  told 
me  of  the  many  kind  things  Mr.  Gibbs 
did  for  him. 
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After  Robert  graduated  from  Agricul- 
tural College  and  became  a  forester,  he 
and  his  father  decided  to  plant  an  apple 
orchard,  north  of  the  barn,  across  from 
the  Lorings.  When  the  land  was  ready, 
Robert  and  his  father  arrived  with  the 
trees,  and  all  hands  helped  plant  them. 
Where  they  were  planted  was  my  favor- 
ite sliding  place,  but  I  was  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  use  it  for  fear  I  might  bruise 
one  of  the  trees  which  had  just  started  to 
grow.  Robert  showed  his  father  how  to 


trim  and  care  for  them.  Each  tree  cer- 
tainly received  loving  care.  Later  he  learned 
how  to  graft  a  branch  from  one  tree  onto 
another  and  was  so  thrilled  when  one 
tree  produced  two  different  kinds  of 
apples. 

In  1911,  his  sister,  Mari,  who  lived  with 
their  mother  in  the  south  part  of  the 
house,  was  taken  very  ill.  Their  brother, 
Joseph,  who  was  a  doctor  in  Suffield, 
brought  up  Dr.  Alcorn  and  they  operated 
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on  her,  removing  a  large  tumor.  She  lived 
just  a  few  days.  The  following  year  his 
mother,  Hannah,  died.  Later  he  took  in 
Charles  Gibbs.  He  was  not  very  closely 
related,  but  was  an  old  man  with  no  place 
to  live.  Frank  and  Olive  cared  for  him 
until  he  died. 

There  was  always  plenty  of  dry  wood 
and  kindling  on  hand,  much  of  it  cut  by 
frank  himself.  During  cold  weather,  be- 
fore going  out  to  milk  the  cows  each 
morning,  he  built  fires  in  three  stoves. 
On  April  2,  1923  after  building  the  fires 
he  forgot  to  shut  the  damper  on  the  kit- 
chen stove  in  Aunt  Ella's  part  of  the  house. 
I  happened  to  see  the  red  hot  pipe  and 
called  for  help.  Frank  Healy  put  down 
his  pails  of  milk  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
smoke,  grabbed  an  axe  and  ran  the  half 
mile  to  our  house.  One  of  the  boys  who 
worked  at  Mr.  Loring's  kept  the  pump 
handle  going  and  the  rest  of  us  carried 
the  pails  of  water  to  the  fire.  Tears  ran 
down  father's  face  as  he  saw  flames  roar 
up  through  the  house  as  he  pumped  the 
fire  extinguisher.  He  became  overcome 
by  the  smoke  and  had  a  long  hard  sick 
spell.  From  then  on  he  was  bothered  with 
bronchial  trouble,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter, and  at  times  became  very  despondent. 

There  were  two  hundred  acres  on  the 
farm,  with  some  standing  timber.  About 
1930  Frank  sold  this  to  Mr.  Besaw  of 
Huntington.  With  the  money  he  put  in  a 
water  pump  powered  by  a  gasoline  engine, 
a  copper  tank  for  hot  water,  and  a  bath- 
room. Before  this,  all  of  the  water  came 
from  a  small  pump  in  the  house  and  a 
large  one  out  side. 

Hired  help  was  always  a  problem  on 
the  farm.  Most  of  the  time  it  was  a  boy 
from  the  state  or  from  the  reform  school, 
or  an  older  man  who  lived  there.  Once 
one  of  the  boys  was  about  to  hit  Frank 
with  a  shovel  when  luckily  the  agent  who 


checked  on  the  boys  drove  into  the  yard. 
The  neighbors  were  always  good  to  help, 
especially  at  butchering  time,  which  came 
about  twice  a  year.  Pigs  and  chickens 
were  all  he  dressed  to  sell.  He  cut  up  the 
pork  on  a  large  wash  bench  in  the  back 
or  summer  kitchen.  Hams  were  smoked 
in  barrels  in  the  shed.  The  whole  family 
joined  in  grinding  meat  for  sausage.  Large 
crocks  of  saltpork  were  put  in  the  cellar, 
and  large  slabs  of  bacon  were  salted  away. 
Mother  was  busy  rendering  lard  and  mak- 
ing head  cheese.  Father's  favorite  break- 
fast was  salt  pork,  fried  crisp  and  brown, 
and  milk  gravy  made  in  the  spider.  Dressed 
chickens  and  cuts  of  pork  were  loaded 
into  the  wagon  and  he  drove  them  to 
King's  Market  in  Westfield.  He  often  re- 
turned with  a  barrel  of  sugar,  one  of 
flour,  and  one  of  crackers.  Little  else  had 
to  be  purchased  in  the  food  line,  since 
we  grew  our  own  potatoes  and  vegetables 
and  canned  and  preserved  everything  pos- 
sible. At  least  twice  a  week  there  was 
the  aroma  of  freshly  baked  bread,  and 
the  soured  cream  was  churned  into  butter. 
We  children  wrapped  it  in  pound  pack- 
ages after  father  stamped  it  out.  Often 
we  made  cottage  cheese  as  well.  Once  in 
a  while  father  butchered  a  cow  and  made 
corned  beef  and  hung  up  chunks  for  dried 
beef.  His  favorite  pie  was  blackberry. 
Berry  bushes,  especially  blackberries,  al- 
ways grew  where  the  timber  was  cut  and 
father  watched  for  them.  He  would  come 
home  with  a  five  quart  pail  brimming 
full  of  the  largest  berries  1  ever  saw.  Al- 
though I  do  not  remember  him  doing 
much  hunting,  he  kept  upstairs  an  old 
trunk  which  contained  gunpowder  and 
everything  necessary  for  him  to  make  his 
own  bullets.  In  a  glass  case  in  the  living 
room  stood  a  stuffed  white  Arctic  Owl 
which  Frank  and  his  brother.  Will,  had 
shot. 
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In  1936  Frank  and  Olive  Gibbs  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
The  members  of  the  North  Blandford 
Church  planned  a  reception  for  them, 
the  summer  before  the  actual  date  which 
would  have  been  in  December.  About  80 
people  attended,  including  their  four  mar- 
ried children  and  cousins  from  as  far  away 
as  Illinois. 

At  the  time,  father's  health  was  really 
failing  and  he  realized  he  could  not  con- 
tinue to  run  the  farm.  This  was  a  time  of 
terrible  heartbreak  for  him.  In  1939  he 
sold  the  farm  to  Robert's  brother-in-law, 
Ralph  Packard,  and  in  August  he  and 
mother  moved  to  an  apartment  in  Russell, 
Massachusetts.  He  soon  found  out  there 
was  a  farm  nearby,  and  one  day,  when 
the  farmer  was  ill,  he  milked  cows  and  did 
chores.  This  was  too  much  for  him  and 
he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  most  of  the 


rest  of  his  life  in  bed.  His  sister  Ella 
spent  winters  there  helping  to  care  for 
him,  and  a  very  kind  neighbor,  Mrs.  Jan- 
itus,  lived  just  across  the  hall.  They  were 
in  Russell  two  or  three  years  when  Robert 
took  them  to  a  nursing  home  in  Pitts- 
field.  There  he  could  visit  them  nearly 
every  evening  after  work  and  get  them 
what  they  needed.  Marian  was  good  to 
visit  them,  too.  On  December  26,  1944 
Marian  and  I  had  the  sad  duty  of  telling 
them  that  Robert  was  killed  by  a  branch 
from  a  tree  he  had  been  working  on  in 
North  Adams.  They  were  brave  about  it, 
but  I  think  father  lost  interest  in  living 
after  that.  His  time  came  just  about  a 
year  later,  the  24th  of  December,  1945. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  North 
Blandford,  the  town  he  loved  so  dearly. 

Permission  lo  print  niantiscripi  Ruih  Hill  Doherly 


IN  THE  DARK 


Snow  pelts 

my  window. 
Bach  plays 

in  circles; 
Forgotten  Christmas  gifts 

lie  under  the  bed. 
I  can  remember 

black  jelly  beans 
and  love. 

Michael  Antonnici 
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Excerpts  from  Ninety-Nine  Bottles 


By  Frank  Chapman  Van  Cleef 


Isabel  Lindsey  was  the  first  child  born 
on  a  rock-infested  farm  on  a  steep 
mountain  road  in  Becket,  Massachusetts, 
on  Dec.  12,  1824,  the  daughter  of  John 
Lindsey.  She  was  followed  by  two 
brothers,  John  and  W.  H.,  and  a  sister 
Esther.  It  was  wretched,  frugal  living  on 
that  farm.  As  soon  as  the  Erie  Canal 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo  was  opened  in 
1833,  migration  really  started  from  New 
England  to  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 
John  Lindsey  packed  his  family  and 
household  possessions  on  ox-drawn 
wagons  and  made  his  way  across  the  hills 
of  Western  Massachusetts  to  Albany.  All 
were  loaded  on  canal  barges  drawn  by 
mules  and  horses  down  on  the  towpath 
on  the  bank  of  the  canal.  There  were 
many  other  local  families  similarly 
westbound  to  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve.  Included  was  the  Abner  Chap- 
man family  from  nearby  Goshen, 
Connecticut.  At  Buffalo  all  boarded  a 
little  stern-wheeled,  wood  burning  steam- 
er that  took  them  across  Lake  Erie  to 
Black  River  (New  Lorain).  There  the 
Lindseys,  Chapmans  and  many  other 
New  England  neighbors  left  the  water 
and  worked  their  way,  often  over 
corduroy  roads,  some  25  or  30  miles  to 
Huntington  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Western  Reserve.  For  several  years 
this    heroic    migration    brought  more 


friendly  New  England  famiUes  to  join 
their  neighbors.  All  tended  to  make  the 
new  surroundings  models  of  many  of  the 
best  features  of  the  land  they  left  behind. 
This  often  included  the  names  of  the 
communities  from  which  they  came. 

In  1892  Isabel  Lindsey,  now  a 
grandmother,  took  her  grandsons  east  to 
visit  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
next  stop  was  the  goal  of  this  trip. 
Grandma  took  us  on  a  big  carriage  up 
the  west  hill  road  out  of  Becket,  Mass., 
to  the  mountain  farm  where  she  was 
born. .  .in  1824.  The  house  was  gone,  the 
barn  a  brush-overgrown  shambles.  Loose 
rocks  and  stones  were  piled  in  bramble- 
covered  stone  walls.  Many  bare  and 
out-cropping  rocks  showed  how  thin  the 
soil  was.  No  wonder  John  Lindsey 
migrated. 


Drawing  by  A.  Strom 
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Russell  Derailment  Plunges  B  &  A 
Cars  into  Westfield  River 


Springfield  Sunday  Republican  —  December  2,  1951 

Tieup  Blocks  All  Traffic  On  Main  Line 

Mid-Section  of  59-Unit  Train  Breaks  Away; 
Passenger  Carriers  Are  Rerouted. 


Russell,  Dec.  1  —  The  mid-section  of  a 
59  car  Boston  &  Albany  freight  train  was 
derailed  here  tonight,  plunging  some  of 
the  cars  down  an  embankment  into  the 
Westfield  River  and  blocking  all  main 
line  rail  traffic  in  both  directions.  There 
were  no  injuries. 

The  eastbound  train,  running  from  the 
Selkirk  Yards  south  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  to 
West  Springfield,  was  carrying  miscellan- 
eous consignments  of  freight.  Twenty 
cars  were  derailed. 

Incomplete  reports  from  the  scene  were 
that  the  engine  and  forward  26  cars  were 
being  prepared  to  continue  the  trip. 
Among  the  cars  remaining  upright  in  the 
forward  section  was  a  cattle  car  load  of 
pigs  and  several  tank  cars  carrying  oil 
and  gasoline,  according  to  early  reports. 

Cause  of  the  accident  could  not  be 
learned. 

A  B  &  A  spokesman  here  said  a  report 
from  the  train  crew  would  be  submitted 
when  the  moveable  section  of  the  train 
arrived. 


Henry  Best,  of  the  train  dispatcher's 
office  in  Springfield,  said  all  the  cars 
from  the  27th  through  the  46th  on  the  59 
car  train  were  completely  derailed  and 
scattered  along  the  embankment.  The 
forward  trucks  of  the  47th  car  were  also 
derailed. 

Both  the  eastbound  and  westbound 
tracks,  he  said,  were  "badly  damaged." 

Best  set  the  time  of  the  accident  at  5:50 
P.M.  and  the  place  1.73  miles  east  of 
Huntington  station.  The  point  is  across 
the  river  from  the  Crescent  Mills  plant. 
Best  said  the  scattered  cars  lay  at  a  curve 
in  the  track,  but  that  it  could  not  be 
determined  yet  whether  they  became  de- 
railed at  the  curve  or  before  reaching  it. 

An  eastbound  passenger  train,  No.  690, 
due  in  Springfield  at  6:25  P.M.  was 
detained  behind  the  wrecked  freight  on 
the  same  track.  It  was  reversed  and  re- 
turned to  Huntington  station,  where  the 
passengers  were  transferred  to  three  busses 
and  brought  to  Springfield  to  board  other 
trains. 
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Cars  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  freight  train  that 
jumped  the  track  Saturday  night  in  Russell  lie 
scattered  over  a  distance  of  about  300  feet  along 
the  southwest  bank  of  the  Westfield  River.  This 
aerial  photograph  shows  railroad  crewmen  at  the 
task  of  virtually  rebuilding  sections  of  the  track 
which  were  ripped  away  as  the  loaded  freight 
cars  lurched  from  the  rails.  The  westbound  track 
was  returned  to  service  at  10:30  A.M.  yesterday 
(Sunday).  The  train,  whose  midsection  became 
derailed  for  reasons  not  yet  determined,  was 
traveling  the  eastbound  track  from  the  Selkirk 
Yards  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  West  Springfield.  A 
derrick-equipped  railroad  wrecker,  upper  left, 
swings  its  boom  over  the  splintered  cars  in  the 
clearing  operation,  about  one  and  three-fourths 
miles  southeast  of  the  Huntington  station. 
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Other  eastbound  trains  were  being  held 
at  Albany,  but  railroad  officials  believed 
they  would  be  routed  on  B  &  A  tracks  to 
Pittsfield,  then  branch  line  to  North 
Adams,  then  via  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and 
Greenfield  to  Springfield  on  the  Boston 
and  Main  line. 

Westbound  trains  from  Springfield 
were  being  routed  over  the  same  route  in 
the  opposite  direction.  No.  33  passenger 
train  left  Springfield  on  time,  5:55  P.M., 
but  was  called  back  from  Westfield  and 
routed  on  the  Greenfield-North  Adams 
Hne. 

No.  11  due  to  leave  Springfield  at  6:55, 
went  out  at  7:45  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Hne  to  North  Adams,  thence  to  Troy  and 
west  on  the  New  York  Central  line. 
When  service  would  be  restored  was  in- 
definite. Best  said  a  repair  train  had  left 
from  West  Springfield  and  another  from 
Renssalaer,  N.Y.,  to  begin  work  at  the 
scene,  and  that  it  was  expected  one  track 
could  be  returned  to  service  about  10 


hours  after  both  trains  arrived.  The  one 
from  West  Springfield  reached  the  wreck- 
age about  10  P.M.  while  the  other  was 
still  enroute. 

Railroad  officials  said  repair  work  for 
the  time  being  would  take  precedence 
over  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  Unless  some  "obvious"  cause 
came  to  light  during  the  repair  work,  they 
said,  it  might  not  be  determined  accurately 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer. 

They  quoted  the  conductor  of  the 
wrecked  train  as  saying  the  condition  of 
the  track  and  equipment  after  the  accident 
prevented  assigning  any  reason  immediately. 

Railroad  cars  that  tumbled  down  the 
embankment,  some  of  them  into  the  river, 
carried  feed,  sheet  steel,  meat,  evaporated 
milk,  automobiles,  rope,  lumber,  coal 
and  other  goods. 

After  floodlights  were  played  on  the 
scene,  the  wreckage  was  visible  to  autoists 
on  Route  20  across  the  river.  The  accident 
site  itself,  however,  is  inaccessible  by  car. 
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Genealogical  Queries 


Looking  for  information  on  James 
King  Nooney  and  his  wife,  Abigail 
(Denison).  Were  on  1850  Census  of 
Chester,  Mass.  Where  did  they  go  from 
there?  Did  they  die  in  Chester?  If  so  are 
they  buried  there? 

Mrs.  Floyd  Probst 
Garden  Grove,  Lot  22 
Union  Grove,  WI  53182 

★  *★★★★ 


Seek  information  on  James  Wheeler 
who  settled  in  Montgomery,  Mass.  He 
died  there  in  1749.  He  came  from  New 
London,  Conn.  Would  like  to  know 
where  he  was  born,  and  who  his  father 
was. 

Julie  Sherrill  Steitz 
35  Country  Lane 
Penfield,  NY  14526 


★  ★★★★★ 


Would  like  information  on  Jasper 
Johnson,  born  Chester,  Mass.  He  was 
born  May  27,  1843,  son  of  Corydan 
Johnson  and  his  wife,  Maria  Williams 
Johnson.  Would  like  to  know  where  and 
when  he  died?  Also  need  data  on  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Grace  Vanasse 
R.F.D.       Box  161 
North  Adams,  MA  01247 


Looking  for  information  on  early 
families  of  Huntington,  Blandford,  and 
Westhampton,  Mass.  Niles,  Bartlett,  and 
Lindsey.  Doing  family  history,  need  all 
data  on  above  families. 

Ms.  Grace  Knox 

190  South  Main  Street 

West  Hartford,  CT  06107 


★  ★*★★* 

Please  send  all  Queries  to: 
Grace  Wheeler 
430  Worthington  Road 
Huntington,  MA  01050 
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PEASE  GENERAL  STORE 

Quality  Clothing  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Lee,  Mavericks,  Wolverine  Boots, 
H.  W.  Carter,  Woolrich,  Sorels, 
Hunting  Clothes 
354-6565 

Monday-Saturday  9-5 
Pro.  John  and  Diane  DeMoss 


Main  Street 


Chester,  MA  01011 


RYER  -  BUREK  -  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C.  G.  Pero  Insurance 

General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 
Call  And  Compare 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Tel.  667-3081 


HUNTINGTON  TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 
MAIN  STREET 
HUNTINGTON,  MA.  01050 

667-5531 

HARDWARE,  PAINT 

PLUMBING  &  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 


CROSS  PHARMACY 
James  O'Grady,  B.S.,  R.Ph. 
1  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  Mass.  01050 
Phone:  667-3055 


Convalescent  Aids 

Sales  &  Rentals 
Foods  plus  Vitamins 


MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  30  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 


Stonehengineering 


Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON  Moss  Hill  Rd. 

Russell,  MA. 
467-3832  862-3815 


RTF.  20   RUSSELL,  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 


Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  A  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

" FRIES DUEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 


WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy -Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfletd.  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Complete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 
Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

Wolcott  Realty 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

STONE'S  GARAGES 

EAST  MAIN  STREET.  HUNTINGTON,  MASS. 
TEL.  1  667-3395 
& 

ROUTE  20,  RUSSELL,  MASS. 
TEL.  1-862-4412 

Serving  the  Hilltowns 

Tires  -  Diesel  Fuel  -  Gas  -  General  Repairs 
MASS.  STATE  JNSP.  1791 

TRUCKERS  WELCOME 

CatewayA«*t 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 

39 


A  Country  Bookstore 

Thousands  of  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 

Open  7  days  10  AM  -  5  PM 


Cunningham 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Colt  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(Fronn  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  IV2  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right.) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 


Hill  towns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  H'eekly  Puh/icaiion 
"Devoted  lo  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliotvn^ 

667-3211 


Main  Street 


Huntington,  MA 


Country  Cricket 
Antiques  &  Gifts 


HUNTINGTON  ROAD  -  RT.  112 
WORTHINGTON,   MA  01098 


JACQUIE  BRIDGEMAN 

TELEPHONE 
413-238-5366 


** 

^  : 

** 


★★**★★★★ 

AT  SIR  SPEEDY 
WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

SERVICE 

OUR  SPECIALTIES 
INCLUDE 
Newsletters      •  Letterhead 


Invitations 

Posters 

Flyers 

Sales  Sheets 


•  Envelopes 

•  Business  Cards 

•  Carbonless  Forms 

•  Brochures 


I     FREE  \ 
•k   PICK  UP  ijr 
A  DELIVERY  I 

^J!^Sir  Speedy' 

Century  Village 
138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield.  MA  01089 
(413)  736-5223 

★**★★★★★ 


* 

★ 
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DATE  DUE 

HELPERS 

John  P.  Beers 

Shirley  Phelps  Bruso 

Florence  M.  Conger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustave  H.  Suhm 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cook 


PATRONS 


Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Blackman 
Robert  and  June  Pike 
Louise  W.  Toombs 
(in  memory  of  Percy  Wyman) 


FRIENDS 


Anonymous  Donor 

Ruth  (Winnie)  Anderson 

Robert  and  Helen  C.  Anschutz 

Florence  Conger 

Jean  J.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Wilmer  Cudworth 

Kathleen  Fletcher 

Lillian  Jacobson 

Elizabeth  M.  Kelso 

Nancy  and  Moe  Pease 

Robert  Strickland 

Janet  F.  Waite 

Anne  P.  Gardner 


^^Stone  Walls  are  individual  stones  brought  together  .  .  . 

And  every  stone  is  beautiful 

And  every  stone  is  strong  .  .  . 
Yet  together  they  are  stronger  and  more  beautiful  than  any  is 
alone  .  .  .  *' 


Luther  C.  Pierce 


^'Nteflffiplfrrr  ii^^  Library 
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